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Current Prospects for 


U.S. Trade With the Far East 


Prepared in the Far Eastern Division * 
OIT, U.S. Department of Commerce 


Bhaieens STATES TRADE with the 
Far East has continued at a high level 
during 1951 despite such deterrents as: 
(1) Sharply increased prices; (2) strict 
trade and exchange controls in both the 
Far East and the United States; (3) 
shortages of certain export goods from 
the United States because of increased 
domestic consumption for defense needs; 
(4) cessation of exports to China; and 
(5) armed conflict in several Far East- 
ern countries. Factors contributing to 
a heavy volume of trade are: (1) In- 
creased production of Far Eastern agri- 
cultural and mineral raw materials 
coupled with a strong demand for those 
commodities in the United States; (2) 
expanding industrial production in the 
United States enabling this country to 
meet both defense and civilian require- 
ments, including those for export; (3) 
the United States policy of making short 
supply and strategic goods available for 
export through allocation procedures 
and priority ratings; and (4) continued 
financial aid to the Far East. 


Trends in Volume and Value 


United States exports to Far Eastern 
countries for the first 6 months of 1951 
were valued at $873,000,000 (an annual 
rate of $1,746,000,000), compared with 
1950 exports of $1,257,000,000. At an 
annual rate this figure represents an 
increase of 39 percent over 1950 exports. 
Price rises account for part of the in- 
crease in value of 1951 exports over those 
of 1950. A unit-value (price) index has 
not been cdmputed for United States 
trade with the Far East; however, the 
unit-value index of total United States 
exports to all destinations increased by 
20 percent from June 1950 to June 1951. 
The unit-value index of exports of fin- 
ished manufactures to all destinations 
increased by only 15 percent, whereas 
crude and semimanufactures increased 
by 25 percent from June 1950 to June 
1951. Since a considerable portion of 
United States exports to the Far East 
consists of finished manufactures, such 
as machinery and vehicles, textiles, drugs 
and pharmaceuticals, it appears that the 
price rise of exports to the Far East has 
not been greater than the 20 percent 
rise in prices of exports to all destina- 
tions, and that the volume of exports to 
the Far East increased by approximately 
one-fifth over that of the preceding year. 
Beginning July 1950, data exclude ex- 
ports classed as “special category” items, 
for security reasons. 

United States imports from the Far 





The United States foreign trade statistics 
quoted in this article were derived from tab- 
ulations of the U. S. Trade Section, Inter- 
national Economics Analysis Division, which 
are based on Bureau of the Census data. 
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East during the first half of 1951 
amounted to $1,036,000,000 (an annual 
rate of $2,072,000,000), compared with 
1950 imports of $1,506,000,000. At an 
annual rate this figure represents an 
increase of 38 percent over 1950 imports. 
Price increases, however, were far more 
substantial in the case of imports than 
for exports. The index of unit-value for 
total United States imports from all des- 
tinations increased 38 percent between 
June 1950 and June 1951, which sug- 
gests that the volume of imports from 
the Far East has not increased and that 
the higher value was entirely the result 
of rise in prices. 

An analysis of prices of several indi- 
vidual commodities for which the Far 


East is the principal supplier indicates 
that the unit-value of imports from the 
Far East may have been considerably 
higher than that for total imports from 
all destinations. Imports from the Far 
East are largely raw materials or semi- 
manufactures, such as rubber, tin, jute 
and burlap, hides and skins, and raw 
wool. Price increases of crude material 
imports from all destinations averaged 
71 percent in June 1951 over June 1950 
prices and semimanufactures increased 
36 percent. The unit-value of crude 
rubbex imports, however, advanced from 
$0.19 to $0.55 per pound, an increase of 
184 percent; tin imports, from $0.73 to 


. $1.20 per pound, an increase of 64 per- 


cent; and burlap imports from $0.22 to 


U.S. Trade With the Far East, Annual 1949 and 1950, and Six Months 1951 


{In thousands of dollars} 


Exports including reexports ! 




















General imports 











Country re ery te | “ i Oe Ree ga a “9 
1951 (Jan.- | | 1951 (Jan.- 
| 1949 1950 June) 1949 1950 June) 
SamRaERA semen 3 SENNEE GREMLENET GuGiaET Hes aeert 
Total. | 1,753,341 | 1, 256, 764 872,898 | 1,089, 089 1, 505, 454 1, 036, 298 
Afghanistan 2, 532 3, 923 | 3, 091 19, 729 21, 081 19, 972 
Burma..-- 1, 921 983 1,027 | 1, 213 760 887 
Ceylon | 18, 671 6, 855 9, 289 | 34, 837 65, 974 33, 367 
China 3____- | 82, 673 | 45, 650 0 | 107, 124 146, 838 31, 769 
Hong Kong.. . 121, 228 | 103, 398 13, 074 4, 252 5, 400 | 5, 353 
India___- a | 255, 249 | 215, 611 171, 239 | 238, 849 | 259, 129 173, 151 
Indochina ; } 18, 232 | 9, 382 11, 863 | 1, 133 | 11, 124 9, 018 
Indonesia. .- 124, 478 80, 600 83, 564 | 120, 375 156, 772 136, 208 
Japan__. 467, 521 | 417, 434 | 332, 453 | 81, 992 182,019 115, 212 
ores... 52, 305 22, 891 11,813 | 1,374 2, 338 186 
British Malaya 37, 627 | 20, 534 27, 597 | 195, 550 | 308, 846 231, 903 
Pakistan 45, 809 33, 491 16, 333 27,697 | 31, 400 34, 919 
Philippines 439, 195 240, 550 147,263 | 204,738 | 235,776 169, 399 
Taiwan 53, 440 28, 19, 189 1, 708 | 3, 132 2, 361 
Thailand-__- 31, 571 26, 452 24, 537 48, 008 75, 192 71, 833 
Other Southern and Southeastern Asia 3 890 | 1, 004 565 510 672 | 759 
| | | 
! Data exclude “‘special category’’ exports beginning July 1950. 
? Includes Manchuria. 
3 Includes Macao, Portuguese Timor, Goa, Damao, Nepal, and Bhutan. 
SorrceE: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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PRINCIPAL INFORMATION OFFICE, GOVT. OF PAKISTAN 


Jute loading in Chittagong, Eastern Pakistan. 
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Sindri fertilizer factory, India, which is scheduled to open in November 1951. 














PRESS INFORMATION BUREAU, GOVT. OF INDIA 


Production 


of 175,000 tons of ammonium sulfate during the first 12 months of operation is 


anticipated. 


$0.39 per pound, an increase of 77 per- 
cent. It appears that the terms of trade 
for the Far East were more favorable 
than is suggested by the over-all price 
indexes for United States trade with all 
countries. Export prices of finished 
goods in the coming months may be ex- 
pected to reflect the increased prices of 
basic raw materials, and terms of trade 
for the Far East may be less favorable 
than in the first half of 1951. 

Excluding Japan, United States im- 
ports from the Far East exceeded ex- 
ports to the area by $380,641,000 during 
the January—June period. The United 
States had an import balance with all of 
the Far Eastern countries except Burma, 
Hong Kong, Indochina, Japan, Korea, 
and Taiwan. Although United States 
exports to Japan exceeded imports by 
$217,000,000, goods supplied through 
“special procurement” contracts for use 
by United Nations forces in Korea par- 
tially offset this imbalance. 


Principal Markets and Suppliers 


Five countries received 87 percent of 
United States exports to the Far East 
during January—June 1951. They were: 
Japan, $332,000,000, an increase of 72 
percent in value over the first half of 
1950; India, $171,000,000, an increase of 
37 percent; the Philippines, $147,000,000, 
an increase of 14 percent; Indonesia, 
$84,000,000, an increase of 100 percent; 
and British Malaya, $28,000,000, an in- 
crease of 198 percent. 

The same five countries furnished 80 
percent of United States imports from 
the Far East but not in the same order of 
importance. British Malaya, a principal 
supplier of rubber and tin, ranked first 
with exports to the United States valued 
at $232,000,000, an increase of 93 percent 
in value over Malayan exports from 
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January-June 1950. United States im- 
ports from the other four countries, 
with percentage of increase over the 
corresponding period of 1950 shown in 
parentheses, are as follows: India, $173,- 
000,000 (42 percent); Philippines, 
$169,000,000 (58 percent); Indonesia, 
$136,000,000 (160 percent); and Japan, 
$115,000,000 (56 percent). Trade trends 
for individual countries are discussed 
briefly in the paragraphs that follow. 








Japan 


Although United States trade 


with 
Japan can be expected to continue at q 
high level during the remainder of 1951, 
several factors point toward increased 
participation by other areas and a less 
dominant role on the part of the United 


States. Expenditures from _ United 
States-appropriated funds came to an 
end on June 30, 1951. Such funds were 
used in recent years to import foods, 
fertilizers, and industrial raw materials, 
a large part of which came from the 
United States. Since Japan’s earnings 
from exports to the United States are 
relatively small as compared with its 
purchases from the United States, cessa- 
tion of dollar aid may be expected to re- 
sult in increased trade with the sterling 
area, which is a larger market for Japa- 
nese goods. The recently concluded 
Japan-Sterling Area Payments Agree- 
ment gives to Japan some of the privi- 
leges of sterling transferable account 
countries and carries the provision that 
trade imbalances may be settled in ster- 
ling. Another’ stipulation of the 
agreement is that trade with Hong 
Kong, hitherto conducted in dollars, 
will be conducted in sterling. 

Since the outbreak of the war in 
Korea, Japan has supplied goods and 
services for the United Nations Armed 
Forces in Korea under “special pro- 
curement” contracts. Supply contracts 
of this type, which are in addition to the 
regular commercial exports shown in of- 
ficial trade statistics, amounted to about 
$350,000,000 during the period from the 
beginning of the Korean war until July 
15, 1951. Future contracts of this 
nature depend upon political conditions 
with respect to Korea. 


(Continued on p. 23) 
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Modern sugar mill, Negros Island, Philippines. 
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Sa- ° ne Py ys St. Paul, October 18; Seattle, October 19 to (B) Two pipelines about 5,444 feet long; (C) 
age a A 4 » . 4 . J ° ’ ’ ’ x 4 
re- Dire ctor y of I * ne h I irms 22; San Francisco, October 23 and 24; Los Electrical and mechanical plant; (D) Trans- 
ing Available to U. S. Buvers Angeles, October 25; Denver, October 26; mission lines (66kv). 
pa- i New York City, October 27 to 30; Washing- Firms which propose to submit a tender 
dead } The “ANNUAIRE INDUSTRIEL,” Reper- ton, October 31 to November 7; depart from for one or more sections of the work should 
y toire General de la Production Francaise, London, November es apply to the Chief Engineer and Manager, 
— (The Industrial Directory and General Rep- Miss Barkley will travel under the auspices Department of Government Electrical Un- 
lvl- ertory of the French Production) is being of the various United Kingdom consulates dertakings, Ceylon, through the Ceylon Em- 
unt offered to United States firms by the pub- in the above-mentioned cities. bassy in Washington, on or before October 
hat lisher Société d’Editions Documentaires In- 31, 1951, setting forth their experience, re- 
ter- dustrielles (S. E. D. I.) S. A. : ‘ee . ss sources, etc. The capability of these firms 
the This directory lists approximately 87,000 Hydro Elec tric Equipme nt to undertake the work will be examined by 
ong firms and the range of goods and services Sought by Ceylon Government a Board constituted for the purpose, and 
lar produced. Each section relating to a pro- 7 : such firms as are considered satisfactory will 
s, duced item shows also the list of firms pro- The Ministry of Transport and Works, be requested to tender. 
‘ ducing the materials, machines, or equip- Colombo, Ceylon, will soon be calling for Details of the work involved will be issued 
In ment required for the manufacture of the bids covering the construction of Stage IIA to prospective tenderers on application to 
and said item. Chapter headings and headings of the Hydro-Electric Scheme at Watawala. the Ceylon Embassy, 2148 Wyoming Avenue 
med of lists of goods by professional sections are Separate tenders will be invited for each of NW., Washington, D. C. 
pro- translated into four languages (English, the following four sections: (A) Construc- The Ceylon Embassy has informed the 
acts Spanish, Italian, and German). tion of a mass concrete dam at Castlereagh; U. S. Department of Commerce that it is 
» the The complete directory consists of three 
1 of- volumes, of which two main volumes contain 
| the information listed above. The third 
bout | volume contains documentary notes, in al- 
| the }  phabetical order, on the principal French Editor’s Note 
July industrial firms. 
this | Interested parties should address inquiries The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
tions | to the Foreign Sales Manager, Société d'Edl- buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
tions Documentaires Industrielles (S. E. D. I.) Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
S. A., 28, rue Geoffroy-l’Asnier, Parie (4e), 
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France. 


Modern Otter Trawler To Be 
Purchased by El Salvador 


The Salvadoran Ministry of Economy is 
reported to be considering the purchase of 
a modern otter trawler to be used for the 
survey of the coastal fishery resources of El 
Salvador. The vessel should be 50 to 60 feet 
in length, Diesel-powered, and fully rigged 
for otter trawling. Only offers of boats in 
good operating condition ready for immedi- 
ate delivery will be considered. 

Since El Salvador fronts only on the Pa- 
cific, first consideration will be given to 
vessels offered by firms on the west coast. 
It is reported that a purchasing mission is 
expected to visit west coast fishing ports 
of the United States in the near future to 
inspect vessels which may be offered for sale. 

United States firms are invited to address 
offers to Dr. Jorge Sol Castellanos, Minister 
of Economy, San Salvador, El Salvador. 


Visitor from U. K. 
Board of Trade 


Miss Hazel Barkley, Assistant Secretary of 
the Board of Trade in London, will arrive in 
the United States on October 11 for a 4-week 
tour. Miss Barkley is in charge of the 
United States Section of the North American 
Division of the Board of Trade, and will be 
in the United States for a refresher course 
on United States conditions generally. Her 
itinerary is as follows: 

New York City, October 12; Detroit, Octo- 
ber 13 to 15; Chicago, October 16 and 17; 
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officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 

Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department's Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 
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requesting the Ceylon Government to con- 
sider the possibility of extending the time 
limit for receipt of applications. 


Bids Invited to Supply 
Pipes and Fittings in Egypt 


The Cairo Electricity and Gas Administra- 
tion of the Egyptian Ministry of Public 
Works invites bids, until October 27, 1951, 
for the supply and delivery of C. I. cast-iron 
gas pipes and fittings, suitable for conveying 
gas extracted from coal or fuel oil. 

A copy of the specifications is available 
on,a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Quotations must be submitted to The Di- 
rector General, Cairo Electricity and Gas 
Administration, 53, Foad El Awal Street, 
Cairo, Egypt. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Austria—Breganzia, Konservenfabrik 
Ludwig Hagn (manufacturer of food prod- 
ucts), Bregens-Lochau am Bodensee, Vorarl- 
berg, is interested in entering into a 
licensing arrangement with American firms 
for the manufacture and canning of United 
States food products in Austria. Also, firm 
desires to manufacture under license chem- 
icals and pharmaceuticals. Firm states it 
has the necessary equipment and machinery. 
Additional capital to build a new factory 
and obtain modern machinery and equip- 
ment would be considered. 

2. Austria—Zellwolle Lenzing Aktienge- 
selischaft (manufacturer of viscose fibers), 
Lenzing, is interested in a two-way licensing 
arrangement, specifically: (1) Austrian firm 
to obtain United States processes, tech- 
niques, patents, and services for the manu- 
facture in Austria of high tenacity rayon 
staple fiber, crimp-type rayon staple and 
high-grade alpha-cellulose by a wet alkali- 
cellulose process; necessary machinery and 
equipment in order to concentrate spinning 
liquid with low heat unit consumption and 
for the continuous drying of rayon staple 
by the use of infrared or high frequency; 
(2) American companies to use Austrian 
firm’s patents, processes, and techniques 
which include the continuous wet alkali 
cellulose and fast first-aging processes, the 
production of viscose in xanthate machines, 
the continuous production of rayon staple 
by cutting in the sour state and the post 
treatment at a continuous fleece, moved 
either by moving iron bars or sieves. 

3. Belgium—Charles Chantraine—Res- 
taurant L’Epaule De Mouton (restaurant 
owner), 16, rue des Harengs, Brussels, desires 
to license United States canner to prepare 
and pack sauces as a specialty line in ac- 
cordance with Belgian firm’s secret formulas. 
Leafiet listing culinary creations and few 
historical notes on the restaurant (in French 
and English) available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

4. England—Fairleede Engineering, Ltd. 
(industrial electrical and acetylene welding 
engineers, metal workers, etc.), Chatteris 
Engineering Works, Chatteris, Cambs., seeks 
licensing proposals from United States firms 
for the manufacture and distribution in 
England of machinery, such as mining ma- 
chinery, crushers, screening and separation 
plants, earth-moving and road-construction 
machinery, presses and metal-forming 
equipment, mobile cranes, refinery plants, 
paper-mill machinery. Firm maintains fac- 
tories located in London and Chatteris, cov- 
ering an area of approximately 60,000 square 
feet and equipped with overhead traveling 
cranes, welding, stress, and X-ray inspection 
equipment, and boiler and machine shops of 
medium to heavy capacities. 

5. France—Société Anonyme des Anciens, 
Ets. Billard & Cie (manufacturer of railroad 
and fire-fighting equipment), 21 rue du 
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Rempart, Tours (I. & L.), is interested in a 
two-way licensing agreement whereby the 
French firm would manufacture under 
United States license in France specialized 
truck equipment, such as track trucks, load- 
carrier trucks, low-lift and high-lift plat- 
form trucks, fork-lift trucks, crane trucks, 
motorized hand-trucks, and equipment for 
specialized handling; and American firm 
would manufacture under French license in 
the United States railroad and fire-fighting 
equipment. On the basis of specific pro- 
posals received, firm may be interested in ob- 
taining necessary capital, machinery, equip- 
ment, and services. 

6. Italy—Ditta Enrico Carimati dei Fra- 
telli Carimati (manufacturer of boilers and 
accessories), Via Priv. Decemviri 20, Milan, 
wishes to obtain United States license for 
the manufacture and distribution in Italy 
of industrial steam boilers, small and large 
residential heating boilers, automatic coal 
burners and gas heaters, water softeners and 
other types of burners and boiler accessories. 

7. Italy—Ottico Meccanica Italiana e 
Rilevamenti Aerofotogrammetrici, O. M. I. 
(manufacturer of mechanical and optical 
instruments), Valco di S. Paolo, Rome, in- 
vites specific proposals covering patents, 
processes, techniques, capital, machinery, 
and equipment for the manufacture and 
distribution in Italy of dry type gas meters. 

8. Netherlands—N. V. Fabriek voor Pers- 
plastiek, Gebr. van Niftrik (manufacturer 
of plastic products), C 103 Putte (N. B.), 
wishes to manufacture under United States 
license in the Netherlands pressed and 
molded plastic articles. Also, firm is inter- 
ested in obtaining presses, matrices, and 
disks for grinding machines. Firm manu- 
factures in its two factories electrical and 
industrial items, household appliances, screw 
caps, sanitary articles, and mountings and 
fittings used in the building industry. 

9. Norway—Nidar Chokoladefabrik A/S 
(manufacturer of confectionery), 15 Ulstad- 
igkveien, Trondheim, invites licensing pro- 
posals covering patents, processes, tech- 
niques, and machinery from United States 
firms for the manufacture and distribution 
in Norway of food products, such as choco- 
late, confectionery, and cocoa powder. 

10. Sweden—Ardo Svenska Forsiljnings 
AB (manufacturer), Chapmansgatan 3, 
Stockholm, desires to enter into a licensing 
agreement with American stove manufac- 
turer for the manufacture in the United 
States of the “Ardo” kerosene pressure cook- 
ing range, designed with several automatic 
features. Descriptive and illustrated litera- 
ture available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


11. Belgium—Boyens & Boost S. A. (ex- 
porter, wholesaler), 30 Longue rue Neuve, 
Antwerp, offers on an outright sale basis 
1,500 to 2,000 tons monthly of brewers’ rice, 
packed in new or used jute bags of 100, 110, 
or 210 pounds. Inspection available in 
Antwerp at buyer’s expense. 

12. Denmark—G. Borgquist & Co. (manu- 
facturer), Peter Ipsens Alle 20, Copenhagen 
NV, seeks United States market and agent 
for high quality combination safety code 
bicycle locks (keyless). Price quotation, de- 
scriptive leaflet, and sample lock obtainable 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. Denmark—Malva (export merchant), 
Gammel Strand 38, Copenhagen K, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for illustrated fairy- 
tale paint books, the colors of which will 
appear when the drawings are painted with 
plain water. As firm has had no previous 
experience in shipping to the United States, 
it would appreciate any instructions consid- 
ered necessary. Price quotation c. i. f. New 
York may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





14. Egypt—The Nile Commercial Co. (E, 
Frankel & Co.), (export merchant), 17 Sarwat 
Pasha Street, Cairo, offers to export and seeks 
agent for khellin in crystal form. 

15. England—Merlin Engineering Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Hebble Mills, Salterhebble, 
Halifax, Yorks., offers on an outright sale 
basis precision grinding machines for sery- 
icing completely Diesel fuel injection nozzles 
and needles. [Illustrated literature, with 
price quotation, available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

16. Germany—Baier, Hanack & Rauch, 
O. H. G. (manufacturer), 13 Louisenstrasse, 
Offenbach /Main, seeks United States market 
and agent for high quality leather goods, 
such as handbags of alligator, lizard, snake, 
or calf leather. Samples obtainable from 
German firm at buyer’s expense. 

17. Germany—Kaiserslauterer Verbandstoff 
Fabrik, Emil Bender G. m. b. H. (manufac- 
turer), 4 Gersweilerstrasse, Kaiserslautern, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for high 
quality medical bandages and plasters, in- 
cluding elastic medical bandage known as 
“Benders Specialbinde.’”’ Correspondence in 
German preferred. 

18. Germany—Richard Dohse & Sohn 
(manufacturer), 40 Ernst-Rein-Strasse, Bie- 
lefeld, desires to export and seeKs agent for 
English and Spanish calendars. Photo- 
graphic leaflet (in German) available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Germany — Handelsgesellschaft fuer 
Haute, Felle, Leder m. b. H. (exporter and 
wholesaler), 147 Oskar Jaegerstrasse, Koeln- 
Ehrenfeld, has available for export in 10-ton 
lots hides and skins, particularly raw, salted 
grains, and scraps of German and foreign 
origin, packed in bales. 

20. Germany—Arthur Fischer, Spezialfab- 
rik fuer Uhrarmbaender (manufacturer), 65 
Durlacherstrasse, Pforzheim/Baden, seeks 
United States market and agent for wrist- 
watch bracelets and costume jewelry in 
chromium, chromium plate, gold plate, rolled 
gold, rolled steel, and stainless steel. Price 
list and catalog available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

21. Germany—Froha-Bronzewerke, Rosen. 
dahl & Knipp (manufacturer), 28-32 Karl- 
strasse, Hagen-Haspe, offers to export and 
seeks agent for nonferrous metal armatures, 
suitable for central heating, gas, air, and 
other pipelines. Illustrated pamphlet (in 
German) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

22. Germany—Carl Gebauer Hachf. Fritz 
Marquardt (manufacturer), 49 Parkstrasse, 
Schwaig b/Nuernberg, Bavaria, offers on an 
outright sale basis porcelain vases, bowls, 
ash trays, and toy coffee and tea services for 
children. Photograph available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Germany—Hagen & Goebel, Maschinen- 
fabrik (manufacturer), Osthofentor, Soest/- 
Westf., wishes to export and seeks agent for 
thread-cutting machines, quantity according 
to order. Shipping instructions desired by 
German firm. 

24. Germany—Emil Helfferich Nachfolger, 
Flanschenfabrik, Press, Stanz- und Hammer- 
werk (manufacturer), Kirchheim - Teck, 
Wuerttemberg, seeks United States market 
and agent for seamless steel flanges, includ- 
ing screwed, slip-on welding, lapped, blind, 
and welding neck types and others as de- 
sired. Specifications: Outside diameter up 
to 48 inches, weight 242 pounds, in accord- 
ance with existing German and foreign 
standards, including American Standards 
Association. General shipping instructions 
requested. 
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25. Germany—Gebrueder Hoever, Edel- 
stahlwerk (manufacturer), Kaiserau Bez., 
Koeln, offers on an outright sale basis the 
following: (1) 5 tons of high-speed steel; 
(2) 13 tons of alloyed steel, suitable for 
chisels, thread cutters, and milling tools; (3) 
25 tons of alloyed steel for wrenches; and (4) 
alloyed and nonalloyed tool steel, 20 and 30 
tons, respectively. 

26. Germany—Joh. Kaehler, G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 43 Mendenerstrasse, Iser- 
lohn, offers on an outright sale basis arma- 
tures and sanitary fittings. 

27. Germany—Kronen-Verlag, Inhaber Dr. 
Karl Kroener (manufacturer), Birkenstrasse 
19, (Postfach 665), Stuttgart, has available 
for export and seeks agent for the following: 
(1) 4,000 inexpensive, folding stereoscopes; 
(2) 100,000 photographs for stereoscopes; (3) 
100 postage-stamp albums; and (4) 500 
herbarium albums. Firm states it has a 
collection of approximately 1,000 botanical 
photographs and numerous photographs in 
other scientific fields. It specializes in sell- 
ing the photographs and stereoscopes to 
schools. Sample stereoscope and photo- 
graphs obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

28. Germany—Werner D. Kuehn (manu- 
facturer), Berlinickerstrasse 11, Berlin- 
Steglitz, offers to sell, preferably on an out- 
right basis, very good quality optical instru- 
ments; pocket and bar microscopes; magni- 
fying lenses; measuring microscopes; and 
hardening, hollow-body, and metal-testing 
instruments. Specifications: Weight ranges 
from 5 to 7,450 grams; cubic measurement 
from 15x15x10 mm. to 400x 195 x 220 mm. 
Inspection available by the Wirtschaftsver- 
band Eisen-Maschinen- und Apparatebau 
(Association of Iron, Machines and Appara- 
tus Manufacture), Kurfuerstendamm 57/58, 
Berlin W 15, at buyer’s expense. Set of illus- 
trated literature (in German) obtainable on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Germany—Anton Lange (manufac- 
turer), 117 Jahnstrasse, Duesseldorf, has 
available for export bread-cutting machines, 
suitable for bakeries. 

30. Germany—Hermann Lorch (manufac- 
turer), 8 Steinenbergstr., Nirtingen/Wirt., 
seeks United States market and agent (ex- 
cluding New York vicinity) for several hun- 
dred dozen articles monthly of infants 
knitted wear, made of wool, cotton, wool and 
rayon, cotton and rayon, artificial wool, and 
artificial weol and rayon. Sizes 1 to 3 avail- 
able in creepers, sweaters, panties, cardigans, 
and sun suits. Correspondence in German 
preferred. 

31. Germany—aArthur Metzke Fabrik fuer 
Messtechnik (manufacturer), 62-68 Matten- 
bergerstrasse, Kassel-Oberzwehren, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for high-grade elec- 
trical measuring instruments, including volt- 
meters, ammeters, ohmmeters, potentiome- 
ters, and galvanometers. Literature (in 
German and English) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Germany—Interessengemeinschaft Mo- 
ebelbau, G. b. R. (manufacturer), 27 
Bruchstrasse, Detmold/Lippe, offers on an 
outright sale basis each month 100 bedroom 
suites and 500 portable bars. Packing and 
shipping instructions desired. 

33. Germany—Julius Morstadt K. G. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), Villingen/ 
Schwarzwald, offers for export the following: 
(1) Cuckoo clocks; (2) nuts and bolts; (3) 
pharmaceutical machinery, including hand- 
operated mixing machines (5-liter content) 
and small automatic tablet stamping ma- 
chines; and (4) oil purification apparatus. 
Also, firm has in stock 500 and 700 rings of 
aluminum wire (98.97 percent), BWG6, 5.15 
mm., weighing 453 gr. each and BWG7, 4.57 
mm., weighing 340 gr. each, respectively. 
Composition of wire: 98.97 percent alumi- 
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num, 0.15 percent copper, 0.63 percent iron, 
0.25 percent magnesium. Wire is stated to 
be surplus raw material. Literature (in 
German) for each item except wire avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Please specify item number when requesting 
loan material. 

34. Germany—uUhrenfabrik Muehlheim, 
Mueller & Co. (manufacturer), Muehlheim/ 
Donau/Wuerttemberg, wishes to export and 
seeks agents for clocks, such as alarm, cal- 
endar, traveling alarm, musical, kitchen, wall, 
table, radio switch, and short-time 
chronometers. 

35. Germany—Okafold Brieffalt-u. Kuver- 
tiermaschinen Ernst W. Kummer (manu- 
facturer), Reinickendorfer Str. 41, Berlin N 
65, offers for sale, preferably on an outright 
basis, Okafold mail-folding and enveloping 
machines, hand-operated or electrically au- 
tomatic; and hand-operated Rotafold mail- 
folding machines. Inspection available by 
the Wirtschaftsverband Eisen- Maschinen- 
und Apparatebau (Association of Iron, Ma- 
chines, and Apparatus Manufacture), 
Kurfuerstendamm 57/58, Berlin W 15, at 
buyer’s expense. Price quotations c. i. f. 
New York and set of literature (in German 
and English) available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

36. Germany—Gebr. Reerink (manufac- 
turer), 3 Bahnhofstrasse, Vreden/Westf., has 
available for export 2 to 3 tons each month 
of special chrome driving belts and 15,000 
square meters of leather uppers for sandals. 
Sample cuts of leather obtainable on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

37. Germany—Karl Roemisch (manufac- 
turer), 3 Stromstrasse, Muelheim-Ruhr, 
offers leather gloves on an outright sale basis. 

38. Germany—Kurt Sasserath G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 73 Suechtelnerstrasse, Lob- 
berich/Rhld., seeks United States market for 
the following on a monthly basis: (1) 25,000 
drain valves with \%4-inch thread; (2) 5,000 
pressure valves, three-fourths of an inch; 
(3) 20,000 continuous pipe valves (brass 
or crude), three-eighth, one-half-, three- 
fourth-, and 1l-inch threads; (4) 10,000 out- 
let valves with one-half-inch swivel arm; 
(5) 25,000 owtlet valves (one-half inch) for 
wash basins and sinks; (6) 25,000 outlet 
valves, one-half inch; (7) 5,000 swivel-arm 
sink faucets; (8) 10,000 wash-basin faucets, 
one-half inch; (9) 10,000 gas-stove valves, 
one-half inch; and (10) 100,000 faucet exten- 
sions for pipelines, three-eighth-, one-half-, 
three-fourth-, and 11-inch. Valves and 
faucets for all items, except No. 3, available 
in brass, crude, polished, nickel-plated, or 
chrome-plate finish. Firm also seeks United 
States agent. 

39. German y—Oberingenieur Roman 
Schuster (manufacturer), 9 Bahnhofstrasse, 
Neu-Ulm, Bavaria, offers on an outright-sale 
basis woodworking machines and apparatus, 
reported to be newly developed. Price in- 
formation, leaflets (in German), and draw- 
ings available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
=x 

40. Germany—A. Severin & Co. (manufac- 
turer), (no street address required), Sun- 
dern/Sauerland, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for cake trays and other types of trays, 
quantity according to order. Illustrated 
pamphlet (in German) obtainable on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

41. Japan—Asahi Tsusho Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, manufacturer, importer), No. 23, 1- 
Chome, Negicho, Nakamuraku (Nagoya Cen- 
tral P. O. Box 63), Nagoya, offers for export 
the following: (1) “Sunbeam” sewing ma- 
chines, parts, and needles; (2) knitting nee- 
dles; (3) chinaware; (4) toy pianos; and (5) 


novelties. Folder for sewing machines only 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

42. Lebanon—David Blanga et Fils (manu- 
facturer, export merchant, and wholesaler), 
Khan el Chouneh, P. O. Box 238, Beirut, of- 
fers on an outright sale basis: (1) 20 to 30 
metric tons per shipment of white raw wool, 
washed and packed, yield 75 percent; (2) 
10,000 to 20,000 medium-grade casings; and 
(3) 10 to 20 metric tons each shipment of 
treated hides and skins in various grades. 

43. Morocco (Spanish)—Carlos de Coca y 
Ugarte (CONSERVAS COCA), (manufacturer 
and export merchant), Larache, seeks 
United States market and agent (preferably 
eastern United States) for the following 
first-grade products: (1) 10 to 50 metric tons 
(depending on catch) of tuna fish (white 
meat), packed in extra pure refined olive oil 
in 7-ounce cans, net weight; (2) 4.5 metric 
tons of “tonnetto” (small tuna), canned in 
extra pure refined olive oil, 1.7-kilogram 
round cans; (3) 50 metric tons of sardines, 
packed in oil, 4.7-kilogram round cans and 
one-fourth club square cans; (4) 15 metric 
tons of mackerel fillets (““Sgombri’’), canned 
in pure refined olive oil, 4.7-kilogram round 
cans; (5) 10 metric tons (1.7-kilogram round 
cans) and 44 metric tons (2.5-kilogram, 
round cans) of bonito white meat, packed in 
extra pure refined olive oil; and (6) 50 metric 
tons (one-half-kilogram cans) of canned 
natural peeled tomatoes. Samples available 
from firm for all products listed. Inspection 
available by Societe Generale de Surveillance, 
or Lloyd’s Agent, both located in Tangier. 

44. Netherlands—N. V. De Oude Lijnbaan 
(manufacturer), 2-4 Baanstraat (P. O. Box 
59), Vlaardingen, offers to export and seeks 
agent for 50 metric tons each month of 
standard and commercial grades of manila, 
sisal, and coconut-fiber ropes in coils of 540 
and 720 feet. 

45. Switzerland—André Berthoud (export- 
import merchant), 7, rue de la Gare, Corcel- 
les, Canton of Neuch&tel, offers on an out- 
right-sale basis approximately 5 metric tons 
of extra-, first-class, and good-quality dried 
mushrooms, packed in 16-kilogram jute sacks. 
Merchandise is stated to be dried, cleaned, 
and examined. Inspection available at cus- 
toms warehouses at Basel or Corcelles, 
Switzerland, at purchaser’s expense. Corre- 
spondence in French preferred. 


Export Opportunities 


46. Belgian Congo—Menuiseries Métal- 
liques au Congo (METALCO) (manufacturer 
of steel furniture, window casements, steel 
doors, and baskets), P. O. Box 448, Leopold- 
ville, is in the market for hot rolled mild 
Bessemer black steel sheets, 14% and 2 milli- 
meters. 

47. Belgium—Ets. Le Brack (importer), 26, 
rue de l’Etat Tiers, Liege, seeks purchase 
quotations for printed cottons of vivid colors 
and designs, suitable for boys’ shirts. Cor- 
respondence in French preferred. 

48. Belgium—Emile Regniers & Co. (im- 
porting distributor), 6, rue de 1l’Industrie, 
Charleroi, is in the market for textiles, in- 
cluding rayon, nylon, and other artificial- 
fiber fabrics. 

49. Italy—Centroadriatica (importing dis- 
tributor supplying hotels), 77 Via S. Nicolo’ 
da Tolentino, Rome, seeks purchase quota- 
tions and agency for best-quality alcoholic 
beverages, including whisky, gin, and rum. 

50. Italy—Emilio Leone (manufacturer and 
selling agent), 1 via Campo di Marte, Flor- 
ence, desires purchase quotations and agency 
for vulcanized fiber and other raw materials 
and machinery for the manufacture of travel- 
ing articles. 


Agency Opportunities 


51. Belgium—Garage Central d’Alost (re- 
tailer, manufacturer, importing distributor), 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTA RESTRICTIONS REMOVED FROM A 
List OF ADDITIONAL OEEC CouNTRY 
PRODUCTS 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“France.”’) 


Argentina 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Drought has become progressively more 
serious in several important crop and live- 
stock areas of Argentina in recent weeks. 
Pastures have deteriorated further instead of 
showing their normal spring recovery. Trade 
reports on wheat plantings are highly pessi- 
mistic, being 5,000,000 hectares or less, com- 
pared with 6,600,000 last year. The flaxseed 
area, for which planting has just finished, 
is considered moderately less than in 1950- 
51. Preparation of land for corn is being 
delayed by dry-soil conditions. 

The Government on September 19 an- 
nounced that the Argentine Trade Promo- 
tion Institute (IAPI), will pay producers this 
season 28 pesos per 100 kilograms for rye 
(23.50 last year), 29.50 for barley (23.50), 
and 25.50 pesos for oats (21.00). Production 
of these grains is expected to be small be- 
cause of heavy use for grazing. 

Beef scarcity has continued in Buenos 
Aires, being relieved only temporarily by the 
export suspension, which began in early 
August. The Government has adopted vari- 
ous measures designed to force marketings 
by cattlemen who may be withholding stocks, 
and to reduce the growing slaughter at non- 
controlled interior and suburban plants. 
Buenos Aires cattle and beef prices are now 
the legal ceiling base throughout the coun- 
try, and outlying plants are forbidden to in- 
crease their slaughter above 1951 or to sell 
meat to new customers. Central plant re- 
ceipts are now improving, and a further sea- 
sonal upturn is expected soon. 

Sales of wool for export have continued 
negligible, leaving a large carry-in for the 
new clip to begin in October. Producers and 
dealers apparently believed either that world 
prices would rise, or that the Argentine Gov- 
ernment would support local prices by relax- 
ing the applicable exchange rate. Similar 
relief was hoped for in the exportation of 
cattle hides, for which stocks of principal 
classes were accumulating. At September 
quotations, prices weer about 30 percent 
above those of world markets. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Official foreign-exchange holdings, as 
shown in the Central Bank’s month-end 
statement, declined 241,000,000 pesos in July 
and about 78,000,000 pesos in June. Over-all 
credit expansion was substantial, reflecting 
increases in rediscount lines, while currency 
in the hands of the public rose by 413,000,- 
000 pesos, or over 3 percent during August, 
the largest figure for any month of 1951. 
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The increase in deposits was proportion- 
ately more moderate, amounting to 348,000,- 
000 pesos. Despite these developments, 
money remains tight. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Argentina and Denmark on August 31 ex- 
changed new lists of national products, set- 
ting approximately 120 Danish crowns as the 
minimum goal for trade each way between 
them during the next 12 months. The Ar- 
gentine lists mention foodstuffs, cereals, wool, 
sunflower-seed oil, and hides, while among 
the enumerated Danish products are chem- 
icals and medicines, machinery, and non- 
ferrous unwrought minerals and metals. 

Following lengthy negotiations the Anglo- 
Argentine trade committee in Buenos Aires 
has produced lists indicating estimated 
availabilities of national products for ex- 
change between the countries until April 
23, 1952. These lists, as published, although 
revealing neither quantity nor value of avail- 
abilities, suggest that the committee’s pre- 
liminary work has been completed and that 
more normal trade may be gradually au- 
thorized. A possible resumption of meat 
shipments to the United Kingdom, suspended 
in August, has not been mentioned. 

Argentina and Germany, according to an 
official announcement, have reached agree- 
ment on the most important problems in- 
volved in their current trade negotiations. 
An Argentine commercial mission has left for 
Yugoslavia, and the signature of a trade 
agreement with Italy is reported to be im- 
minent. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEVELOPMENTS 


Argentina’s petroleum situation, beclouded 
by the suspension of Iranian shipments in 
late June, has brightened somewhat by a 
reported Anglo-Iranian commitment to fur- 
nish Argentine State Oilfields (Y. P. F.) with 
four cargoes of Kuwait crude per month in 
partial replacement of the 7 cargoes of 
crude which had been received monthly 
from Abadan. In addition, Y. P. F. is un- 
derstood to have signed a l-year agreement 
with the Colombian Government for 120,000 
metric tons of dollar crude. 

Although local stocks of crude and fuel oil 
are at low levels and rationing measures have 
been decreed, the effects of the petroleum 
shortage have scarcely been felt at the con- 
sumer level. Despite assurance of new sup- 
plies, it is not unlikely that scarcities, par- 
ticularly of fuel and Diesel oils, will de- 
velop during coming months. 

In August, the National Highway Depart- 
ment undertook a program of highway con- 
struction in various parts of the country at 
an estimated cost of 29,450,000 pesos, and 
authorized contracts with private firms for 
additional road repair and _ construction 
work in the amount of 64,900,000 pesos. The 
Department also approved plans for future 
road construction for which bids will be so- 
licited in the near future in the amount of 
49,100,000 pesos, according to announce- 
ments in the local press. 

The 900-kilometer meter-gage Buenos Aires 
Provincial Railway was acquired by the Na- 
tional Government on August 20, virtually 








competing nationalization of the Argentine 
railway system.—U. S. EMBasSy, BUENOS 
AIRES, SEPT. 21, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CENTRAL BANK SUSPENDS ISSUANCE OF EX- 
CHANGE PERMITS “WITHOUT USE OF Ex- 
CHANGE” 


The Argentine Central Bank by Circular 
No. 1509, dated September 7, 1951, suspended 
the issuance of Prior Exchange Permits “sin 
uso de devisas’” (without use of official ex- 
change) until further notice, indicating that, 
with certain exceptions, all such permits out- 
standing would have to be submitted to it 
by September 18 for revalidation. A pre- 
requisite for revalidation was the estab- 
lishment by September 15 of a deposit in 
a bank abroad, in the name of an Argentine 
bank, of the requisite foreign currency, to 
cover the amount of the outstanding permit. 
The measure, in effect, suspended Circular 
No. 1300 as amended. (See FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, October 9, 1950, and October 
16, 1950.) 

Permits need not be revalidated if the 
merchandise was en route or in the Argen- 
tine customs on September 7, 1951. Unre- 
validated permits will not be subject to the 
20-percent fine for nonuse if the permits 
were surrendered by September 17, 1951. 
(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 27, 
1951.) 

On made-to-order items, such as ma- 
chinery, for which a down payment must 
be made to the supplier, such down pay- 
ment will be considered part of the deposit 
previously referred to, provided adequate 
documentation is furnished. Orders of 
Argentine Government agencies will not be 
affected, and deferred payment arrange- 
ments having Central Bank guaranties will 
be honored. However, orders under nego- 
tiation will, as a rule, have to be canceled 
unless cash cover is provided as specified. 
Permits partially covered by cash deposits 
may be partially validated. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH DENMARK 
SUPPLEMENTED 


Argentina and Denmark exchanged on 
August 31, 1951, diplomatic notes supple- 
menting the commercial and financial con- 
vention concluded between the countries on 
December 14, 1948. 

The 1948 commercial arrangements, 
whereby each country was to grant facilities 
for the purchase by the other, during 1 year, 
of products specified in two annexed lists, 
expired with the close of 1949. Nevertheless, 
trade between the countries continued and 
evidently expanded in 1950. The notes re- 
cently exchanged serve to replace the ex- 
pired lists and to set approximately 120,000,- 
000 Danish crowns as the minimum total 
value of products to be offered by each 
country during the next 12 months. This 
figure exactly triples the figure envisaged in 
1948 and if realized will double the trade 
that took place between the two countries in 
1950. Under the notes, these lists if not 
revised before the end of the annual period 
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will continue in force for another 12 months. 

The principal items appearing in the list 
of Argentine products, in order of decreas- 
ing estimated value, are feedstuffs, cereals, 
wool, sunflower-seed oil, hides, bone meal, 
meat meal, and linseed oil. The principal 
enumerated Danish products, also in order 
of decreasing estimated value, are chemicals 
and medicines, industrial machinery, dairy 
machinery, machinery parts, nonferrous and 
unwrought minerals and metals, seeds and 
live plants, electric-power equipment, un- 
wrought iron and steel, raw materials for the 
preparation of foods and beverages, metals, 
agricultural machinery, and wire products. 


Belgian Congo 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTANT SUBITEMS ADDED TO IMPORT 
TARIFF SCHEDULE; ALSO NEW EXEMP- 
TIONS 


By legislative ordinance published in the 
Bulletin Administratif of the Belgian Congo 
dated June 25, 1951, and effective June 6, 
1951, ad valorem duties were set for certain 
commodities not previously shown separately 
in the Import Tariff Schedule as follows: 
Tractors, automotive, 5 percent; innerspring 
mattresses, 20 percent; furniture made of 
wood, metal, cane, or similar products (not 
listed elsewhere in the Import Tariff Sched- 
ule), 20 percent; and stockings and socks, 
except silk, 18 percent. Salts of quinine and 
patent medicines containing 50 percent or 
more of quinine continued to be subject to 
an ad valorem import duty of 25 percent; 
however, such medicines containing less than 
50 percent quinine were exempt from duty. 
The import duty on calcium carbide was es- 
tablished at 18 percent ad valorem. 

Pictures, apparatus, and didactic models to 
be used for public instruction, and also docu- 
ments consisting of microphotographs and 
microfilms, which constitute all or part of 
the special or private records of companies 
or other organizations, are now duty-free. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE EXEMPTED FROM 
ImPoRT LICENSE 


Carbon tetrachloride for agricultural pur- 
poses, imported from any source, has been 
added to the March 1, 1951, list of agricul- 
tural commodities exempt from Brazilian 
import license, according to an announce- 
ment by the Export-Import Department of 
the Bank of Brazil, published August 28, 
1951, and transmitted in a dispatch of Au- 


gust 30 by the U. S. Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro. 


NEW PROCEDURE FOR GRANTING IMPORT- 
LICENSE APPLICATIONS FOR TIN PLATE 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil announced a new procedure 
for the examination and granting of appli- 
cations for import licenses for tin plate, by 
Notice No. 250, published on August 31, 1951, 
according to a dispatch of September 6 from 
the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

Notice No. 250 contains the following pro- 
visions: 

(a) The Export-Import Department, con- 
firming the conditions of Notice No. 231 of 
May 22, 1951, (see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 2, 1951) will continue to grant 
preferential treatment to requests for li- 
censes for the importation of tin plate, with 
no limitation on requests for importation 
from countries other than the United States; 

(bo) Imports of tin plate from the United 
States will be licensed, observing the limita- 
tions imposed by contingencies affecting ex- 
ports from that country; 
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(c) Imports of tin plate licensed in the 
United States outside of the official quotas 
will be authorized by the Export-Import De- 
partment, through the presentation of a 
photostat of the United States export license, 
in an amount for the 3-month period up to 
a limit of 150 percent of the base quota of 
each applicant. (For example, a consumer 
whose base quota was 200 tons per 3-month 
period, and who, in the distribution of the 
official supply, received 80 tons, may request 
import licenses for an additional 220 tons, 
provided his requests are accompanied by a 
photostat of the United States export license 
covering the total amount.) 

(d) Licenses for the importation of tin 
plate originating in the United States, 
granted either under the official quota or 
outside of the quota, will be issued only 
within the price ceilings accepted by the 
Export-Import Department, which will be 
based on the cost of the product in the 
producing factories. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


NEWFOUNDLAND PROMOTES 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 


The Government of Newfoundland, which 
took office when the island became the tenth 
Province of Canada in 1949, is active in pro- 
moting industrialization. Contending that 
the Province must now develop or perish, it 
is using some of the considerable pre-Con- 
federation fiscal surplus, accumulated during 
the war years, to erect new plants and make 
loans to others which it hopes can be turned 
to profitable operation. Plans, agreements, 
and legislation of this kind have been par- 
ticularly notable in 1951. Many projects 
have been put forward, some of them involv- 
ing the participation of European, partic- 
ularly Swiss, capital and organization. The 
possibilities for development of all of them 
into active industries are not predictable 
from details currently available but as New- 
foundland has few industries, they have 
notably stimulated local trade sentiment. 


CEMENT, GYPSUM, AND PLywoop 


Chief among the new plants already built 
are cement, gypsum, and plywood mills. The 
budget address of the Premier, Hon. J. R. 
Smallwood, gave interesting information 
about these developments. The cement 
plant, erected on the west coast, at Humber- 
mouth, was largely completed in May, at the 
time of the address, and was expected to be 
in operation before autumn. It cost the 
Province C$3,100,000. The steel and the 
machinery for its erection were supplied by 
the German firm of Miag of Brunswick. The 
Premier said the government was now pon- 
dering the question of whether to sell the 
plant outright, lease it for private operation, 
or form a Crown corporation to operate it. It 
was intended to supply the local market, 
but an active export demand was already 
indicated. 

Also at Humbermouth are two new fac- 
tories for the production of gypsum plaster 
and plaster board and lath, erected by the 
government. These cost C$2,100,000. The 
German firm of Benno Schilde is building the 
machinery. The plants will use local gypsum 
rock taken from a deposit at Bay St. George. 
The gypsum and the cement mills will use 
the same pier at Humbermouth. 

The plywood factory, built near St. John’s, 
the capital, was said by the Premier to be 
the most modern, straight-line mill in North 
America. It will use local birch, of which 
there is a large stand on the Island, here- 
tofore cut mostly for firewood. This mill 
cost C$1,000,000 and it has been leased to 
a local resident to operate on a 50-50 percent 
profit basis. This will be presumably an ex- 
port industry. It will be recalled that the 
United States tariff on birch plywood imports 
was recently reduced to 15 percent by the 
Torquay trade agreement. 


MACHINERY AND MARINE OT. 


Subsequent to the budget speech it was 
announced that papers had been signed be- 
tween the Government and a Swiss firm for 
the erection of a plant to manufacture 
machinery and machine parts. The first 
expenditure on this would be C$5,000,000, 
half of which would be provided by the Gov- 
ernment as a loan. 

The site of the plant was not disclosed. 
It is expected to come into operation in 1952 
and to have a personnel of 500, of whom 
100 will be brought from Europe to train 
local workers. A school to give Newfound- 
landers technical training also would be 
operated. 

The Government announced in August, 
that it had concluded a contract with a 
“Swiss-French firm” for the construction 
of a marine oil hardening plant at Harbour 
Grace. This would be completed by July 1, 
1952, at a total cost of C%2,400,000. The 
firm, according to reports, would provide 
C$1,200,000 in machinery and equipment and 
C$1,200,000 would be advanced by the Gov- 
ernment in the form of an interest-bearing 
loan, repayable in 10 years. About 120 per- 
sons would be employed, of whom some would 
be Europeans. Operations would include the 
hydrogenation of whale, seal, caplin, and 
herring oils, as well as cottonseed, linseed, 
and peanut oils, for the manufacture of 
margarine and soap. The government re- 
gards the plant as more valuable for the 
stabilization of the whaling and sealing in- 
dustries than as a means of employment. 


Fur AND LEATHER 


Another project for which the government 
would loan capital is a fur and leather 
processing plant at St. John’s. The total 
investment in the fur plant would be 
C$1,500,000 to be obtained in part from 
Europe. Skilled German employees would 
operate the plant, and 10 young Newfound- 
landers would be sent to England and Ger- 
many for training. Equipment would come 
from Europe. 

Europeans said to be thoroughly experi- 
enced would operate a firm to be Known as 
“Canadian Leather Goods” which will be 
set up in already existing premises near St. 
John’s. Suitcases, shopping bags, sport 
bags, leather bags, and collars would be pro- 
duced. Most of the processing would be 
done by hand with little machinery needed. 
The Newfoundland government plans to 
loan the company C$50,000. Seal and other 
fur-bearing animal skins and even fish skins 
are contemplated as raw material. 


LABRADOR PULPWOOD 


Swiss capital has also undertaken develop- 
ment in the Labrador coast of the mainland, 
which belongs to Newfoundland. During the 
second quarter of the year, rights to cut 
newsprint timber there were given to a large 
Swiss company, to be called Labrador Tim- 
ber Co. (LATUCO), capitalized at C$3,000,- 
000. It will employ 1,500 men with a payroll 
stated to be in excess of C$2,000,000. The 
company is to cut 200,000 cords per year, 
no more and no less, and to pay the New- 
foundland Government US$5 stumpage per 
cord. Should lumber prices fall, the com- 
pany may reduce the figure but not below 
US$2.50. The company undertakes to estab- 
lish two townsites, complete with schools, 
churches, and other installations up to date 
in every respect. Modern reforestation is 
to be carried out, and a chair for silviculture 
established at St. John’s Memorial Univer- 
sity, as well as a “forestry farm” to teach 
Newfoundlanders the latest forestry tech- 
nique. 


LABRADOR DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


In addition to these individual projects, 
the Government has put through legislation 
of more general import, authorizing the cre- 
ation of the Newfoundland and Labrador 
Corporation for the purpose of developing 
the now dormant resources of large areas, 
some of which have not yet been surveyed. 
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The Corporation, which would be a Crown 
corporation, would receive exclusive long- 
term hydro, mineral, and timber rights in 
the Labrador and Newfoundland proper. The 
Government would provide initial funds by 
the purchase of nine-tenths of the first mil- 
lion shares of stock issued, at C$1 per share, 
the remaining 10 percent would go to three 
companies, two in New York, and one in 
Toronto, who would undertake the develop- 
ment work. The bonds and other public 
obligations of the corporation would be guar- 
anteed by the Newfoundland government up 
to C$10,000,000. The general plan of this 
legislation is to provide a means by which 
the government can attract private capital 
by assuming the financial risks, while the 
private interest takes over the leg work of 
surveying market possibilities. 


UNWORKED CROWN LEASES 


The 1951 session of the Newfoundland As- 
sembly also passed legislation which voids, 
as of December 31 next, private claims to 
Crown lands acquired under license, the 
terms and condition of which have not been 
complied with. In times past, immense 
forest areas, including waterpower resources, 
were acquired under lease for trivial rental 
payments, and conditions covering develop- 
ment were disregarded entirely or not taken 
seriously. it is hoped that by restoring such 
large areas to the Crown, they can be turned 
to economic benefit. 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, 
AND NAVIGATION SIGNED WITH UNITED 
STATES 


(See item appearing under the heading, 
“United States.’’) 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH ARGENTINA 
SUPPLEMENTED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Argentina.”’) 


Dominican Republic 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Duty AND SPECIAL TAXES RE- 
STORED ON CERTAIN PETROLEUM PROD- 
UCTS 


The import duty of $3.86 per 1,000 liters 
imposed in the Dominican Republic on crude 
or distilled mineral oils and bunker fuel oil 
up to a density of 17° and not less than 0.955 
specific gravity at 15° C., has been restored, 
effective September 1, 1951, by law No. 3065 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of August 29, 
1951. 

This law also restores the application of 
the special taxes established by law No. 2397 
of May 27, 1950. The rates on the following 
items per 1,000 liters are: Gas or kerosene, 
for illumination, of not less than 150°, $9.26; 
gasoline, $24.70; naphtha, $9.26; crude or dis- 
tilled mineral oil or petroleum of any denom- 
ination of less than 150°, of more than 17° 
density and less than 0.955 specific gravity, 
for fuel (Diesel oil, gas oil, et cetera), $15.44; 
and heavy fuel oil (bunker fuel oil) up to 17° 
density and not less than 0.955 specific grav- 
ity at 15° C., $6.18. 

[For previous announcements on these 
petroleum products see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY issues of January 29, and May 21, 
1951.] 


Ethiopia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TREATY SIGNED WITH UNITED STATES 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“United States.”’) 
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France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTA RESTRICTIONS REMOVED FROM A 
List OF ADDITIONAL PRODUCTS FROM 
OEEC COUNTRIES 


Quota restrictions have been removed 
from a list of additional products for im- 
port into France and Algeria from OEEC 
countries and their Overseas Territories, ac- 
cording to a notice to importers published 
in the French Journal Officiel of September 
9, 1951, and a report of September 11 from 
the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 

Effective on September 9 in France and 
on September 20 in Algeria, import licenses 
are no longer required for the products listed 
in the notice for import from OEEC coun- 
tries or their Overseas Territories. Impor- 
tation and payment are effected under “im- 
port certificates.” 

Products freed from quota restrictions 
under the notice of September 9 include the 
following (French tariff numbers in paren- 
theses) : 

(716 A to C), Threads of rubber or impreg- 
nated with vulcanized rubber; (ex 718), 
pipes and tubes of rubber combined with 
textile materials, metals, or other materials; 
(719), rubber belts (conveyor or transmission 
belts); (725), other unspecified articles of 
rubber (molded, shaped, cut-out, etc., 
made-up or not, with or without parts of 
other materials) ; 

(871), Synthetic fibers in the mass, in 

bunches, in waste, and in ravelings, carded, 
combed, or drawn, in ribbons or in slubs; 
(883), cotton, carded or combed; (911, 912, 
and 913), yarn of synthetic fibers, pure or 
mixed; (914) artificial horsehair; (1002 A 
and B, and 1003), ribbons and webbing of 
synthetic fibers, pure or mixed; (1018 A and 
B), ribbons and webbing of jute or of other 
unspecified vegetable fibers, pure or mixed; 
(1024), velvet and assimilated fabrics of 
synthetic fibers; (1032 B and C), carpets 
with knotted or twisted bindings (except 
those with metal or of metal yarns), of silk, 
schappe, synthetic fibers, wool, or fine hair; 
(1048 B and 1051 B), rubberized felts and 
articles of rubberized felt; (1056 A to D), 
fabrics especially prepared for bookbinding, 
drawing, painting and hat making; (1057), 
linoleums; (1060), fabrics covered with a 
coating having a base of cellulose derivatives; 
(1060), rubberized fabrics; (1067 A), felt and 
felt-lined fabrics glued on rubber or on 
fabric, not set with steel teasels for the man- 
ufacture of card slabs or fillets, and similar 
articles; (1067 D), endless fabrics or circu- 
lar-woven fabrics, whether or not impreg- 
nated or coated; (1067 E), miscellaneous 
technical articles of fabrics, not specified or 
included elsewhere; (1070), woven labels 
made of any textiles for the marking of 
clothing, linen, hats, shoes, etc., with or 
without metal, broche, or embroidered parts, 
in pieces, ribbons or cut-out; (1093), other 
unspecified made-up fabric articles; (1097), 
knitted fabrics of synthetic fibers, pure or 
mixed, with simple or complex mesh; (1133), 
knitted gloves of flax, ramie, cotton, hemp, 
or genista, pure or mixed; 

(1158 A and B), Felt shapes for hats; (1161 
A and B), hat shapes plaited or obtained by 
the collecting of strips, plaited, woven, or 
otherwise prepared; 

(1615 C), Printing presses, other than typo- 
graphic machines, for printing in blank 
(double revolving cylinder) and printing 
machines known as “platen presses,” of any 
system and for any kind of printing, with or 
without feeders, gummers, cutters, folders, 
and stitchers; and (1886 E),-unspecified sur- 
gical instruments, apparatus, and parts. 





A new development company operating 
the Pilley’s Island pyrites mine, Newfound- 
land, Canada, is more interested in the high 
sulfur content of the ore than in the copper, 
because of the world shortage of sulfur. 





French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY DuTyY- FREE ADMISSION 
GRANTED TO CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL MATERIEL 


Essential equipment, apparatus, and ve- 
hicles imported into French Morocco, to be 
used for public works purposes, were granted 
temporary duty-free status, according to a 
decree of April 16, 1951, published in the 
May 25 Bulletin Officiel of French Morocco. 

Authority to import under the temporary 
duty-free provisions is granted by special 
permission of the Director of Finances. Only 
fully assembled and immediately workable 
equipment may be imported under the 
special duty-free regulation. 

The reexportation of matériel eligible for 
temporary duty-free admission may be 
effected 6 months from date of entry, or 
at a later date. The reexportation of ma- 
tériel under this decree is subjected to a 
charge varying with the total length of em- 
ployment; such time being divided into 
periods of 3 months’ duration. The reexport 
charge is calculated at a rate equal to one- 
tenth of the amount of the normal customs 
duty and taxes (had the matériel been regu- 
larly imported into French Morocco) multi- 
plied by number of periods in use. For cal- 
culation purposes, a period under 90 days 
is considered a whole period. ‘ 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OFFICIAL WARNING ON EXPORTATION OF 
PEANUTS AND PEANUT OIL 


The Government of India has issued a 
warning to exporters of peanuts and peanut 
oil, stating reports have been received that 
some firms have offered peanuts and pea- 
nut oil for sale to foreign buyers, giving 
guaranties of export licenses, and some have 
even quoted fictitious license numbers. “No 
quotas of groundnut and groundnut oil have 
in fact been released for export in the recent 
past,” the notice further states, “and firms 
which are found to have made false state- 
ments in this respect will be debarred from 
receiving licenses in the future.” 

This warning is believed to have been 
the result of an anticipation, on the part 
of certain exporters, that the Government 
might take favorable action on the petition 
of a trade association in Madras for the 
Government to release peanuts and peanut 
oil for exportation out of current accumu- 
lated stocks held by millers, dealers, and 
shippers. 


Indochina 


ECONOMIC TRENDS IN First HALF OF 1951 


The first 6 months of 1951 continued the 
basic economic trends of 1950—on the one 
hand increased agricultural and industrial 
production, exports, bank deposits, profits, 
rail and air transport, and prices of securi- 
ties and, on the other, deficit financing, 
decreased bank loans, transfers of capital 
from Indochina and rapidly mounting prices 
generally. 

No accurate figures of rice production are 
available, but rice exports increased from 
70,339 metric tons, for the first 5 months of 
1950, to 153,478 tons for the corresponding 
period of 1951. Some of this increase may 
be accounted for by supplies shipped through 
the Trans-Bassac blockade which both the 
Government of Vietnam and the communist 
Vietminh forces have been attempting to 
enforce. Rubber production increased be- 
tween the first half of 1950 and of 1951 from 
18,957 tons to 19,971 tons; cement output, 
from 63,800 tons to 87,700 tons; and coal, 
from 218,300 tons to 290,090 tons. The 
principal cause for the increased cement 
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output probably was the expanded Franco- 
Vietnamese military effort, but the increase 
in agricultural production, in rubber, and 
in foreign trade appear to reflect more than 
merely the effect of military expenditures. 

However, fundamentally the economy of 
Indochina is still very precarious. It is de- 
pendent essentially upon the rate of mili- 
tary expenditures, financed from metropoli- 
tan French sources, and upon high world 
prices of such commodities as rubber rather 
than upon high absolute output, a high 
standard of living, and sound public financ- 
ing. Although the deficit in terms of value 
between visible imports and exports de- 
creased by 10 percent between the first 5 
months of 1950 and the first 5 months of 
1951, the deficit for the latter period was 
still running at an annual rate of 2 billion 
piasters. 

FRENCH FINANCING 


France’s franc payments not only make 
possible a continuation of the resistance to 
Communist threats throughout Southeast 
Asia, but also assist the Associated States to 
balance their international payments ac- 
count. For 1951 it is estimated that France 
will spend the equivalent in francs of 17,587 
million piasters in connection with Indo- 
china. Approximately 89 percent of this 
amount will be for military purposes, of 
which a considerable but undetermined 
amount will be actually spent in Indochina. 


PRICES INCREASING 


High prices were not only reflected in the 
increased value of Indochinese exports but 
also in rising costs of living. During all of 
1950 Indochina’s internal price structure 
was relatively stable but as pre-Korean 
stocks and supplies received subsequently 
upon pre-Korean orders were exhausted, 
Indochina began to feel the effect of world 
price increases, particularly those of metro- 
politan France. Wholesale import prices 
led the upward trend expanding by 22 per- 
cent between December 1950 and June 1951. 
Wholesale prices for domestic commodities 
followed with an increase of 11 percent. 
The wholesale price increases were reflected 
by more moderate increases in retail prices. 
During this period the cost-of-living index 
rose by about 10 percent. Currency in cir- 
culation has steadily risen, principally be- 
cause of heavier military expenditures. On 
the other hand, it should be noted that im- 
ports have held up well and that some of the 
potential inflationary pressure has been 
reduced by the movement of current earn- 
ings and capital to France. These counter- 
balancing tendencies have resulted to a cer- 
tain exterft in the export of the inflationary 
pressures to France itself. 


DEFICIT FINANCING 


A third cause of concern in evaluation of 
the stability of the Indochinese economy is 
the degree to which deficit financing is in- 
volved. Data are not available, but it is 
understood that the amount of deficit financ- 
ing through loans made by the Indochinese 
Treasury, which are in turn covered by loans 
on the French Treasury, have been substan- 
tial. 

EXCHANGE RATE OF THE PIASTER 


On the free markets of Hong Kong and 
Bangkok, the exchange rate of the Piaster 
fluctuated between 40 and 50 piasters to the 
dollar or between 7 and 8 French francs to 
the piaster during the first half of 1951. 
The official rate of 20 piasters to the dollar, 
or 1 piaster to 17 francs, was maintained, 
except for certain limited export incentive 
schemes. 


CAPITAL MOvEMENTS 


Probably the most disquieting factor in 
the Indochinese economic situation has been 
the continued heavy movement of funds 
from Indochina to France. Some of these 
are for payments of insurance premiums, 
soldiers’ remittances and dividends, but a 
considerable portion represents capital 
movement. Insofar as this is true it repre- 
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sents a serious reluctance to reinvest or to 
maintain investments in Indochina. 


TRANSFER OF POWER TO THE ASSOCIATED STATES 


The mechanism of foreign-trade controls 
was gradually transferred in the period under 
review. By the end of the period, the Study 
Committee, Professional Committee, and the 
Permanent Reunion of the Directors of the 
National Services had been established. The 
National Import Programs, however, had not 
been completed and approved by the Quad- 
ripartite Inter-State Conference as required 
in the Pau Convention, so that the over-all 
program prepared in 1950 by the French was 
continued and French approval is required 
for all expenditures of foreign exchange other 
than francs. Postal and tele-communication 
services were transferred, and after the first 
of the year all public revenues collected in 
Indochina went directly or indirectly to sup- 
port the budgets of the three Associated 
States. However, the most important of the 
new institutions contemplated under the 
Pau Conventions, the Institute of Issue to- 
gether with its dependent organizations, the 
national treasuries and the Department of 
Foreign Exchange, could not be established 
within this period. Meanwhile, the Bank 
of Indochina continues to function as the 
bank of issue and the Indochinese Treasury 
still handles all receipts and expenditures 
for the three States. 


AGRICULTURE 


One of the most encouraging developments 
was the marked increase in the quantity of 
rice available for export. It is estimated 
that 300,000 metric tons will have been ex- 
ported by the end of 1951 as compared with 
about 120,000 tons of all types of rice in 
1950. It should be noted, however, that 
much of the rice exported was milled from 
rice grown in Cambodia. Vietnam is still 
limited in production. 

Despite the notably poor security condi- 
tions in the open country in Vietnam, the 
large rubber plantations have given every 
indication of considerable vitality this year. 
The immediate difficulty facing the planta- 
tions is one of a shortage in available labor 
force. The plantations are offering excel- 
lent working conditions and the Vietnamese 
Government appears to be offering full co- 
operation in the labor campaign. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The administration of the railroads of 
Vietnam and Cambodia remained under the 
authority of the French High Commission. 
In July 1951, it was announced that the 
Saigon-Mytho railroad line would be re- 
opened. Meanwhile, traffic on other lines 
sharply increased in comparison with the 
previous year. 

Air traffic continued to rise above the high 
levels of 1950 and air traffic at Saigon was 
particularly dense. 

Up to mid-1951, no concrete steps had 
been taken to implement the convention 
signed at the Pau Conference on the utiliza- 
tion of the port of Saigon by the four in- 
terested States. The bilateral agreements 
required to put the convention into effect 
had not yet been reached, nor had the 
quadripartite Council of Administration been 


appointed.—U. S. LEGATION, SAIGON, AvuG. 24, 
1951. 


Indonesia 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


A favorable balance of trade of 1,138,000,- 
000 rupiahs (US$295,880,000 at the official 
rate of US$0.26 to the rupiah) was recorded 
for the first 5 months of 1951, as against 
1,215,000,000 rupiahs (US$315,900,000) for 
the whole year 1950. 

In July large quantities of imported goods 
valued at several hundred million rupiahs 
were reported lying at congested ports not 
yet cleared through customs. An oversupply 
of textiles in the larger cities was reported 
and prices were 30 to 40 percent below the 


year’s high, but imports of textiles appear to 
have been but a fraction of normal which 
suggests that the problem is one of distribu- 
tion rather than of overstocks. Textile mill 
owners in Djakarta and Surabaya complain 
of inability to make deliveries of their prod- 
ucts to the interior because of the lack of 
security, a high percentage of thefts occuring 
in transit. 

A trade official voiced the danger that ex- 
isting industries may disappear, adversely 
affected as they are by labor difficulties, 
transport problems, and insecurity. Six 
large mills and 130 out of 134 small textile 
mills in East Java were closed. A textile 
association chairman stated that the regu- 
lation requiring importers of raw materials 
to purchase foreign-exchange certificates 
from exporters at 200 percent of the official 
exchange rate would have to be revised before 
the mills could reopen. He stated also that 
workers in their 7-hour day would have to 
increase their productivity above their pres- 
ent 45-percent efficiency. 


FINANCE 


Net holdings of the Foreign Exchange Fund 
totaled 411,000,000 rupiahs at the end of 
July, the figure representing the counter- 
value of foreign currencies at official ex- 
change rates, and equivalent to US$106,860,- 
000 at the official exchange rate. There is, 
however, no breakdown in terms of dollars, 
sterling, guilders, or other currencies. Gold 
coin and bullion to the value of 870,500,000 
rupiahs were held additionally. Foreign-ex- 
change holdings at the end of June were re- 
ported at 308,000,000 rupiahs. 

Currency circulation increased during July 
by 65,000,000 rupiahs to a total of 3,228,000,- 
000 rupiahs. The advances of the Java Bank 
to the Government continued to decline after 
a short upward turn early in the month, 
reaching a low of 1,446,000,000 rupiahs at the 
end of July. As Government revenues were 
then exceeding expenditures, it is assumed 
that other factors, such as increased foreign- 
exchange holdings and the volume of bank 
credit, were responsible for the increased 
currency in circulation. 

It was announced that Parliament after 
some delay is studying the draft budget for 
1950-51, presented last February. Military 
expenditures are said to account for about 
35 percent of the total. 

The draft bill on the nationalization of 
the bank of issue (Java Bank) was submitted 
to the Cabinet for study during July, and in 
early August the Government announced an 
offer to purchase privately owned shares of 
the Bank in Netherlands’ guilders at 120 per- 
cent of par. The outstanding privately 
owned stock is understood to have a par 
value of 9,000,000 Netherlands’ guilders. 

The Finance Minister on two occasions in 
July denied that the Government is plan- 
ning a drastic modification of the present 
foreign-exchange regulations accompanied 
by new internal monetary measures. It is 
believed these pronouncements were 
prompted by speculation over the then forth- 
coming visit of Hjalmar Schacht, German 
financial and economic expert. On the lat- 
ter’s arrival early in August, he told the 
press that he could not comment on the 
economic and financial situation without 
thorough study but that he strongly opposed 
in principle monetary measures, including 
deliberate devaluation, which tend to pro- 
mote the internal instability of a currency. 
Expectancy of new monetary measures may 
have been prompted also by a growing feeling 
in some circles that internal costs of pro- 
duction of exports, together with falling 
prices, are beginning to price Indonesian 
commodities out of world markets. 

The Finance Minister in July refused to 
meet requests to increase the managed export 
rate of exchange for tea to the level of the 
managed import rate of exchange, but 
granted exemption to tea exporters from ex- 
port duties. Although the system of foreign- 
exchange certificates appears to be accom- 
plishing the fiscal objective of increasing 
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Government revenues, some observers believe 
that its effects on other sectors of the econ- 
omy is not altogether salutary. There is a 
growing inability of exporters to maintain 
previous levels of purchases of imported 
goods, and importers appear to be accumu- 
lating inventories of textiles with resultant 
tightening of bank credit for further imports. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary May export figures total 1,151,- 
317 metric tons valued at 598,806,000 rupiahs 
(US8$155,689,560), a postwar record, the fig- 
ures including, however, some amounts from 
previous months not previously reported. 
Copra exports rose from 27,572 metric tons 
in April to 61,279 tons in May. Tobacco 
increased from 2,227 tons to 3,659 tons and 
palm oil from 6,338 tons to 8,318 tons. Pe- 
troleum exports rose from 533,917 tons to 
838,683 tons, but the entire increase is due 
to statistical discrepancies. The large ship- 
ments of rubber—90,170 tons in April and 
85,607 tons in May—are attributed to the 
embargo rumors prevalent in _ previous 
months. 

Rubber exports in the first 6 months of 
1951 totaled 375,462 metric tons, of which 
296,143 tons were from native rubber pro- 
ducers. The figures do not include an esti- 
mated 6,000 tons smuggled out of Indonesia 
monthly. 

Total imports in May amounted to 133,269 
metric tons valued at 194,041,000 rupiahs 
(US850,450,660) , of which cotton textiles rep- 
resented 25 percent and rice, 9 percent. 
These figures also include some carry-over 
items not recorded in previous months. 
Other leading imports included cloves, ma- 
chinery, chemicals, and dyes. 


AGRICULTURE 


The outlook in July was for lower produc- 
tion of rubber in the latter half of the year 
because of lower prices and higher rice out- 
put, as it was believed that growers would 
devote more activity to the latter in view of 
relatively higher prices. 

Production of 450,000 to 480,000 metric 
tons of sugar is anticipated by the end of the 
crushing season in October, which may ex- 
tend into November. 

The 1951 black-pepper crop is expected to 
be about the same as in 1950 but lower ex- 
ports are expected, as dealers were holding 
back supplies of the 1949 crop stocks of 
which are reported to have been cleared 
in 1950. 

Copra exports rose to 46,278 tons in June. 
Purchases by the Copra Foundation totaled 
53,700 tons in that month as producers and 
dealers continued to dispose of their stocks 
prior to another imminent price reduction 
on August 1. 

Large-scale thefts and lower production of 
coffee are reported in East Java and Bali. 
Total production is estimated at 55,000 to 
60,000 metric tons. Increased local demand 
as a result of higher wages is expected to 
keep domestic prices up. The trade ministry 
has set aside 15,000 tons for export. Over 50 
percent of the exports in the first quarter of 
1951 were shipped to Italy. 

Heavy rains damaged tobacco crops in East 
Java and in east coast regions of Sumatra 
in July. 

The Minister of Agriculture announced 
the earmarking of 5,000,000 rupiahs in 1951 
and a like amount in 1952 for use in im- 
proving small-holder cultivation of tea and 
rubber and intensification of production of 
other crops, for reforestation, for fisheries, 
and for cattle breeding. 


MINING Laws 


The Indonesian Parliament unanimously 
Passed a motion to establish a State Mining 
Committee to study oil, tin, gold, coal, and 
silver, to draft a mining law adjusted to 
present conditions, to advise the Govern- 
ment with regard to the North Sumatra and 
Tjepu oilfields, to advise regarding oil and oil 
producers’ taxes, to fix oil prices, and to con- 
sider other oil matters which might be 
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profitable for the Government. The motion 
ordered the postponement of all grants of 
licenses for concessions or exploration, as 
well as the extension of agreements pending 
the completion of the work of the committee. 


LABOR 

A last-minute decision by the Government 
Mediation Commission decreeing payment of 
1 month’s wages as bonus to all workers in 
the foreign-owned oil industry caused con- 
siderable concern because of previously con- 
cluded settlements between the companies 
and employees’ representatives generally for 
amounts less than the value of 1 month’s 
wages. The oil companies were obliged to 
pay out several million rupiahs in addition to 
paying bonuses which they had previously 
done. 

Comparative labor peace prevailed in July 
following settlement of the hundreds of 
strikes which arose over the Moslem New 
Year bonus issue.—U. S. EmBassy, DJAKARTA. 
Avuc. 13, 1951. 


Italy 


Commercial Laws Digests 


PLANT INSTALLATIONS AT LEGHORN EXEMPT 
FROM TAXES AND DUTIES 


Any plant completed in the “industrial 
zone”’ of Leghorn, Italy, before December 31, 
1951, is exempt from payment of income tax 
on profits for 5 years and from the payment 
of import duties on any building materials, 
machinery, and other goods required for in- 
stallation of the plant, by Italian law No. 
561 of July 12, 1951, according to a dispatch 
of August 6 from the U. S. Embassy in Ro-e. 
This law was published in the Gazzetta 
Ufficiale of July 24, 1951. 

Contracts for the erection, enlargement, 
reconstruction, and transformation of plants 
in the zone are also exempt from registra- 
tion, mortgage taxes, and the stamp tax. 


Japan 


Exchange and Finance 


STERLING PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH U. K. 


A new sterling payments agreement was 
signed on August 31, 1951, between Japan 
and the United Kingdom, to supersede 
the sterling over-all payments arrangement 
in effect since May 31, 1948. The new agree- 
ment, signed for Japan by the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP), 
became effective immediately upon signing. 
It will remain in force for 1 year or until the 
effective date of a peace treaty between 
Japan and the United Kingdom, and pro- 
vision is made for continuation of the agree- 
ment by mutual consent in the event the 
peace treaty does not come into force within 
a year. 

To provide for the transition into the post- 
treaty period, a similar agreement was signed 
between the Governments of Japan and the 
United Kingdom, which will become effective 
upon the entry into force of a peace treaty 
between the two countries. An exchange of 
letters supplementing the agreement accom- 
panied both the SCAP and Japanese agree- 
ments. 

The agreements provide for the settlement 
in sterling of payments between residents of 
Japan and residents of the Scheduled Terri- 
tories (sterling area). In addition, Japan is 
permitted to make payments in sterling to 
many countries outside the sterling area 
under the system of administrative trans- 
ferability, thus facilitating a greater degree 
of multilateral trading by Japan. In this 
connection, guaranties are given Japan that 
Bank of England approval will be granted for 
any sterling payments by Japan in settle- 
ment of dire current transactions with any 


country in the “transferable account” system 
and with certain additional countries, pro- 
vided there is no objection on the part of 
authorities in the receiving country. Pro- 
vision is also made for consultations by the 
participating parties to preclude chronic im- 
balances and to discuss other aspects that 
may call for special consideration. 

In return for increased transferability 
privileges, Japan agrees to the abolition of 
the “dollar clause” of the old agreement 
under which Japan had certain privileges 
regarding the conversion of sterling into 
United States dollars. Also, Hong Kong, with 
which Japanese trade had formerly been con- 
ducted on the basis of a dollar open account, 
is now included in the sterling agreement. 

In the postwar period, Japan has had an 
unfavorable balance of trade with hard- 
currency areas, primarily the United States. 
Japan’s postwar pattern of trade has been 
somewhat abnormal because of heavy im- 
ports from the United States financed with 
United States-aid funds. Although procure- 
ment in Japan for United Nations forces in 
Korea has partially cushioned the effect of 
the termination of such aid on July 1 of this 
year, some reduction in Japan’s dollar imbal- 
ance is nevertheless required. Toward this 
end it is expected that Japan’s trade with 
the sterling area will be substantially in- 
creased. (Total trade with the sterling area 
during the period July 1, 1950—June 30, 1951, 
was more than $1,000,000,000.) 

Negotiations for new trade agreements 
with various countries included in the pay- 
ments agreement will reportedly begin in the 
near future. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import PERMITS Not REQUIRED FOR SHIP- 
MENTS VALUED AT LESS THAN 500 PEsos 


Merchandise subject to import control by 
the Mexican Ministry of Economy may be 
imported without obtaining the usual im- 
port permit if the commercial value of the 
shipment does not exceed 500 Mexican pesos 
(approximately US$57.80), according to a 
Ministry of Economy circular signed Sep- 
tember 5, 1951, and published in the Diario 
Oficial September 11, 1951. 

Previous regulations stipulated that ship- 
ments valued at less than 200 Mexican pesos 
(approximately US$23.12) did not require 
an import permit. 


COMMODITIES SUBJECT TO SPECIAL EXEC- 
UTIVE POWERS: ADDITIONAL ITEMS ADDED 
TO PRICE-CONTROLLED LIST 


By a decree of the Ministry of Economy of 
Mexico, published in the Diario Oficial of 
September 13, 1951, the following products 
have been added to the list of commodities 
subject to the law granting the Executive 
special powers in economic matters, and 
prices therefor were frozen at levels existing 
on September 17: (1) Food items of general 
consumption : wheat bread; brown loaf 
bread; livestock for slaughter; hogs, goats, 
and sheep; meats, lamb and mutton, and 
their viscera; barnyard fowl; domestic and 
imported eggs; domestic and imported hams; 
and bottled beverages and water; (2) Essen- 
tial raw materials for use in national indus- 
tries: cattle forage; oleaginous pastes, har- 
inolina (oilseed meal), bran, corn grass 
(chopped and packed), and other similar for- 
age; (3) Products of basic industries: con- 
struction materials: sand, gravel, lime, par- 
tition walls, brick, mosaics, glazed tile, and 
asbestos; (4) Articles produced in important 
branches of national industry: glass con- 
tainers for articles of prime necessity. 

Manufacturers and merchants may not, 
without the permission of the Ministry of 
Economy, increase prices of these items 
beyond those in effect on the date of publi- 
cation of the decree. They are likewise re- 
quired to supply the Ministry of Economy, 
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under oath, any data which it may request 
on prices which were in effect upon the pub- 
lication of the decree. 

The present decree goes into effect 3 days 
after its publication in the Diario Official. 
(For previous regulations see ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, of Feb. 5 and Mar. 26, 1951.) 


Pakistan 


Exchange and Finance 


GOVERNMENT POLICY TOWARD CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT 


Recognizing the inadequacy of investment 
capital available for the industrial develop- 
ment of Pakistan, the Government ap- 
pointed a committee in February 1949 to 
investigate the investment structure of the 
country and suggest remedial measures de- 
signed to encourage investment. A report 
of the committee’s recommendations and of 
the Government of Pakistan’s reactions was 
published in the Gazette of Pakistan on 
July 16, 1951 (Resolution of the Ministry of 
Finance, July 12, 1951). 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee found the high incidence 
of taxation in Pakistan to be one of the most 
important reasons for the shyness of capital 
investment, pointing out that Pakistan’s in- 
come-tax rates were only slightly lower than 
those in the United Kingdom. It also rea- 
soned that capital investment in Pakistan 
was more prevalent in commerce than in in- 
dustry, owing to the wholesale departure of 
the Pakistan business community following 
partition, which afforded domestic and for- 
eign capital high profits in a short period of 
time. 

Other factors retarding investment, ac- 
cording to the committee, included a lack 
of interest in joint stock companies, the 
inadequate banking facilities which en- 
couraged hoarding, and a number of prac- 
tical difficulties faced by industrialists. 
Among these problems were mentioned the 
lack of coordination among the departments 
of the Central Government and between the 
Central and provincial governments with re- 
spect to the former’s assumption of admin- 
istrative responsibility for the development 
of certain industries, difficulties in acquiring 
land, and the inadequacy of such important 
considerations as accommodations for per- 
sonnel, transport facilities, power, water, and 
the supply of technical personnel. 

The committee’s report recommended 
lower taxés, suggesting that the income-tax 
rates be revised, so as to raise the exemption 
limit and reduce the weight of taxation on 
the various levels, including the higher- 
income brackets. 

It was thought necessary that the Govern- 
ment participate in industrial enterprises 
requiring large sums of money, particularly 
in the establishment of jute, cotton, and 
paper mills. Participation might take the 
form of investment of either a small portion 
or of more than half of the share capital. 

Expansion of banking facilities, extension 
of the Post Office Savings Banks, the growth 
of the cooperative movement, and establish- 
ment of a Government-regulated stock ex- 
change were also held to be important to the 
accumulation and availability of capital for 
investment. Government consideration of 
some scheme for compulsory savings to be 
kept in reserve was also regarded as desirable. 

It was strongly recommended that the 
Government coordinate central and pro- 
vincial governmental activities to secure 
maximum cooperation with industry. It was 
also suggested that steps be taken to elimi- 
nate delays in power development, to train 
and procure skilled personnel (scientific and 
technical more than administrative), to 
simplify the acquisition of land for factory 
sites, and to improve land and water trans- 
port, particularly the facilities of Chittagong 
Port in East Bengal. 
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The committee made several observations 
regarding foreign investment in Pakistan. 
It noted that not only had foreign invest- 
ment been more active in trade and com- 
merce than in industry, but that such busi- 
ness was generally carried on more by funds 
borrowed in the country than by investments 
from abroad. 

As in the case of industrial undertakings, 
the committee thought it desirable that a 
proportion of the share capital of commer- 
cial and other enterprises should be sub- 
scribed by Pakistan nationals to insure their 
participation in such undertakings. Look- 
ing to the future, it further recommended 
that foreign investments should be regu- 
lated s9 as to insure their flow into produc- 
tive channels. The committee found itself 
unable to recommend any change in the 
condition that in certain cases 51 percent 
of the capital must be subscribed by Pakis- 
tanies, stating that “the participation of lo- 
cal capital should be welcome to the foreign 
investor.” 

MINIsTRY RESOLUTION 

The resolution of the Ministry of Finance, 
issued in response to these recommenda- 
tions, made the following points: 

With reference to taxation, it pointed to 
the discontinuance of the capital gains tax, 
the abolition of the differential rates of su- 
per tax for earned and unearned income, and 
the reduction of the super-tax rate for as- 
sessees other than companies from 10% an- 
nas on incomes of 150,000 rupees to 9 annas 
on incomes over 250,000 rupees (1 Pakistan 
rupee = approximately US$0.30; 16 annas =1 
rupee). Additional concessions to take ef- 
fect in 1951-52 included the further reduc- 
tion of this rate to 74% annas, and the 
exemption of imported capital machinery 
from sales tax, beginning in April 1951. 

With respect to the recommendation sug- 
gesting further Government participation in 
industrial enterprises, “an Industrial Facili- 
ties Promotion Committee was planned,” said 
the Finance Ministry, “to investigate such 
matters as the procurement of technical 
personnel, the supply of power, and the 
acquisition of factory sites.” It stated, in 
addition, that in view of the international 
situation and the increasing difficulties in 
obtaining goods from abroad, the Govern- 
ment had decided to implement immedi- 
ately the more urgent of the projects in- 
cluded in the Six Year Development Plan to 
the end of making Pakistan reasonably self- 
sufficient in certain urgent requirements. 

Necessary action, the Government indi- 
cated, was being taken to improve both the 
inland transport system and the Port of 
Chittagong. 

The resolution also pointed to the estab- 
lishment of the National Bank of Pakistan, 
the fact that as many as 71 new offices had 
been opened by scheduled banks in the past 
2 years, and the establishment of the Indus- 
trial Finance Corporation to provide me- 
dium- and long-term credits not ordinarily 
available from commercial banks. The Min- 
istry further announced that the holding 
limit of deposits in savings banks had al- 
ready been increased, the opening of 
branches of the Postal Savings Bank in in- 
dustrial areas was under consideration, and 
an investigation of the facilities available 
for financing, improving, and extending co- 
operative societies had begun. It stated that 
the introduction of a suitable scheme for 
compulsory savings would be considered “if 
and when circumstances warrant such ac- 
tion in the interests of the country.” 

The combined report and resolution con- 
tains much detailed information and in- 
cludes several appendices dealing with such 
matters as the income and supertax rates for 
1950-51 assessments, rates of depreciation on 
capital equipment, a list of Pakistan’s most 
important projects, and the investment fig- 
ures for joint stock companies in Pakistan. 

(The Department of Commerce is seeking 
to obtain additional copies of this issue of 
the Gazette for loan. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to the Department’s Field Offices.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CoTToN Export Duty REDUCED 


The duty on cotton exported from Pakis- 
tan has been reduced to 100 rupees per bale 
for the Desi types of cotton and to 180 
rupees per bale for other types of cotton. 
The former rate of duty was 300 rupees per 
bale for all types. (The Pakistani rupee is 
valued at approximately US$0.30.) 


Peru 


FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Pressure on the foreign-exchange market 
increased notably in Peru. The Central Re- 
serve Bank of Peru on September 11 was led 
to relinquish its policy of supporting the 
exchange rate, and on that date discontinued 
supplying the market with dollar exchange. 
The strong demand for foreign exchange was 
attributed to the following immediate fac- 
tors: (1) Heavy Government dollar require- 
ments; (2) announcement that certain 
higher import duties negotiated by Peru at 
the Torquay meeting under GATT would be- 
come effective on October 8, and the conse- 
quent rush to clear merchandise affected by 
the higher duties through customs prior 
to that date; and (3) payment by the Gov- 
ernment of the second installment on the 
recognized commercial debt. Underlying 
these conditions were the unusually large 
purchases abroad by Peruvian importers in 
the first half of 1951, as a consequence of 
which the demand for exchange outstripped 
supplies. 

When the Central Reserve Bank with- 
drew its support of the exchange rate Sep- 
tember 10, dollar certificates advanced rap- 
idly, from 14.95 soles per dollar to 15.93 by 
September 19, and the rate for dollar drafts 
rose from 15.30 to 16.50 during the same pe- 
riod. Sterling exchange followed the same 
trend, quotations rising from 38.20 to 39.20 
soles per pound. Entrance into the mar- 
ket of dollar certificates, reportedly held by 
exporters, the validity of which certificates 
was limited to 15 days, may have been suf- 
ficient to slow the upward trend of exchange 
rates. The pressure on the market also 
should have been relieved after October 8, 
the date on which the schedule of duties 
under GATT was to have become effective. 

By the third week in September the Gov- 
ernment had intervened, to the extent of or- 
dering a more severe restriction on com- 
mercial credit, but had made no move toward 
the reimposition of direct controls on im- 
ports or foreign exchange. 

In the meantime, the net exchange posi- 
tion of the Central Bank declined from the 
equivalent of $35,100,000 on August 31 to 
$24,500,000 on September 17, the decline be- 
ing only in dollar balances which, for the 
first time since September 1950, became 
short by $2,900,000. Gold holdings remained 
unchanged at $27,400,000. 


PETROLEUM 


Debate on the various drafts of the pro- 
posed petroleum law, originally scheduled 
to begin in the Chamber of Deputies on 
September 6, was postponed until Septem- 
ber 17. The delay was for the Administra- 
tion by the Minister of Development, who 
had been requested by the Chamber to at- 
tend the debates. The postponement al- 
lowed an additional 11 days of comment on 
the Deputies’ Substitutive Project. The 
later date likewise permitted the arrival in 
Lima of several top oil executives. The oil 
companies, which had sent a letter to the 
President expressing disapproval of the Dep- 
uties’ draft, published an extensive memo- 
randum in support of their position. 

The debate opened on September 17 with 
the reading of the Executive Project, which 
was drafted over 18 months ago, but which 
the Congress failed to pass during the 1950 
sessions. The reading of the Deputies’ Sub- 
stitutive Project began the following day, 
and there were quite a number of “minority” 
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U. S. Businessmen Delegates to Singapore Conference 


Two prominent businessmen, Morris S. Rosenthal of New York City and Victor B. 
Smith of San Francisco, have been designated to serve on the United States delegation 
to the Regional Conference on Trade Promotion at Singapore, October 9-18, 1951. 

In participating in the international meeting, both men will be able to draw upon their 
broad practical knowledge of foreign trade. 

Rosenthal, who is president of Stein, Hall, & Co., Inc., New York City, has been active 
in the import and commercial arbitration fields for many years. 
numerous leading organizations concerned with foreign trade and international affairs, 
among them the National Council of American Importers of which he is a past president. 
He also is a member of the Import Advisory Committee, United States Department of 
Commerce, and was foreign-trade consultant to the Special Committee on Small Business 
of the United States Senate, Eightieth Congress. 

Smith, vice president and director of exports for the Sperry Division of General Mills, 
Inc., in San Francisco, has had extensive experience in the export field, particularly in 
He is president of the World Trade Association, San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, and is serving his second term as a director of the Flour Millers Export 


The Singapore conference, under the auspices of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East, will be attended by delegations of businessmen and 
government officials from all the countries in the area, as well as member countries 
outside the area (U. S., U. K., France, The Netherlands, U 
Trade associations and national organizations concerned with Far 
Eastern trade also have been invited to send observers. 

The purpose of the conference is to promote trade among countries of the Far East 
and between the Far East and other parts of the world. 


He is affiliated with 


. S. S. R., Australia, and 








proposals which likewise were to be read in 
the Chamber. It was therefore expected to 
be late September or early October before 
actual discussion of the different drafts 
would begin. 

FISHERIES 


The meeting sponsored by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions on the proposed Latin American Fish- 
eries Council opened in Lima on September 
17, with the representatives of most of the 
Latin American countries present. It con- 
tinued until September 22, at which time it 
was expected that the Latin American Fish- 
eries Council would be established formally 
under FAO. 

Local fishing activities improved consider- 
ably and were slowly returning to normal, 
recent swordfish catches having been excep- 
tionally good. 


HIGHWAY CONGRESS—AVIATION 


The Fifth Pan American Highway Congress 
was scheduled to be held in Lima from Oc- 
tober 8 to 14, 1951. Carlos Salazar S., Peru- 
vian Minister of Development and Public 
Works, was appointed to act as Interim Presi- 
dent of the Congress. 

Aerovias Nacionales del Sur S. A. (ANDES), 
a Peruvian airline which had been operating 
nonscheduled domestic and international 
flights suspended operations on September 6 
and offered its three partially converted C-46 
aircraft for sale. 


TRADE AGREEMENT 


According to an official announcement, the 
concessions granted by Peru under the Tor- 
quay Protocol to GATT were to become effec- 
tive on October 8, 1951, Peru’s representative 
to the United Nations having signed the 
Protocol on September 7, 1951.—U. S. Em- 
BaSSY, Lima, SeEpr. 21, 1951. 


Switzerland 
Commodity Controls 


IMPORTATION OF SULFUR PLACED UNDER 
CoNTROL 


The importation of sulfur into Switzerland, 
was placed under control effective on Sep- 
tember 10, 1951. The Federal Council states 
that the world shortage of sulfur and inter- 
national control of this important material 
made the measure necessary to assure equi- 
table distribution. 
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Tunisia 
Exchange and Finance 


REQUISITIONING OF LiquIpD DOLLAR ASSETS 
HELD ABROAD ABROGATED 


Effective on August 31, 1951, Tunisian reg- 
ulations governing the requisitioning of 
liquid dollar assets held abroad were abro- 
gated, by an order of July 7, 1951, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Tunisia on August 
31. 

Tunisian holders of liquid dollar assets 
abroad are no longer required to cede them 
to the Tunisian exchange authorities. These 
assets must be transferred by their holders 
to an authorized bank in the United States. 
In no case can they be booked into accounts 
opened directly in the name of the benefici- 
ary. 

However, proceeds in United States dollars 
derived from the export of Tunisian goods 
to other countries or remunerations in dol- 
lars for services rendered abroad are still 
subject to cession as heretofore. 


Union of South Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs TARIFF CHANGES ANNOUNCED 


Tariff descriptions and rates of duty on a 
number of items in the Union of South Afri- 
can customs tariff have been revised by the 
Customs Amendment Act (Act No. 62 of 1951) 
published in the Official Government Gazette 
of July 20, 1951, and effective on that date. 

Among the tariff items which have been 
revised are: Certain wines and spirits, ready- 
made knitted clothing, certain yarns, ladies’ 
trimmed hats, hosiery, most piece-gocds 
items, rubber pneumatic tire covers and 
tubes, and tractors and parts. 

Details of these tariff changes are available 
on request from the Near Eastern and Afri- 
can Division, Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


TEMPORARY SPECIAL-DUTIES PROVISION 
EXTENDED 


The Customs Amendment Act of 1948 
which provided for the imposition of special 
temporary duties as a protection to Union 
manufactures was extended by the Customs 
Amendment Act of 1951. 





United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


STERLING PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH JAPAN 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Japan.”) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DeEaD PoULTRY EXEMPT FROM 
MARKETING REGULATIONS 


The British Government has issued an 
order exempting imported dead poultry from 
marks-of-origin requirements, as provided by 
the Merchandise Marks (Imported Goods) 
No. 5 order, 1934. The new order shall not 
apply to dead poultry imported before De- 
cember 1, 1951, and the provision requiring 
indication of origin on dead poultry for sale 
in the United Kingdom, either wholesale or 
retail, or exposed to such sale, shall not 
apply before January 1, 1952. 


TREATY SIGNED WITH ETHIOPIA 


A treaty of amity and economic relations 
between the United States and Ethiopia was 
signed on September 7, 1951, in Addis Ababa, 
the capital of Ethiopia. The treaty, which is 
subject to ratification by both Governments 
before it can become effective, is the second 
treaty dealing principally with general eco- 
nomic relations to be concluded by the two 
Governments. The first treaty was signed 
in 1914. 

The conditions of the new treaty are simi- 
lar to those incorporated in other treaties of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation made 
between the United States and other coun- 
tries in recent years. Provisions are made 
regarding personal freedom, the right to en- 
gage in business, property right guaranties, 
taxation, trade and exchange controls, and 
other affairs affecting the status and activi- 
ties of citizens and enterprises of one coun- 
try within the territories of the other coun- 
try. The treaty also contains provisions 
concerning the treatment extended to diplo- 
matic and consular officers. With the inclu- 
sion of these latter provisions, the treaty, 
although shorter than other recent treaties, 
is broader in scope than any other treaty 
of this type concluded by the United States 
since the close of World War II. 


United States 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, 
AND NAVIGATION SIGNED WITH DENMARK 


A treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation between the United States and 
Denmark was signed on October 1, 1951, in 
Copenhagen, according to an announcement 
issued on October 1, 1951, by the Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 

The new treaty supersedes the Convention 
of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation, 
signed at Washington on April 26, 1826, 
which was the first treaty of any kind to be 
entered into between the United States and 
Denmark and the only treaty dealing with 
general economic relations to have been con- 
cluded between the two countries up to the 
time of the new treaty. Moreover, the Con- 
vention of 1826 is the second major economic 
treaty in terms of length of existence and 
continuing force concluded by the United 
States Government; it is antedated only by 
the 1815 treaty with Great Britain. 

Under the terms of the new treaty each 
of the two Governments: (1) Agrees to ac- 
cord within its territories to citizens and 
corporations of the other, treatment no less 
favorable than it accords to its own citizens 
and corporations with respect to normal in- 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 


National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


UNITED STATES VEHICLES PREFERRED IN 
AFGHANISTAN 


There were 590 passenger cars, 2,190 trucks, 
and 100 busses registered in Afghanistan on 
January 1, 1951. Practically all of these 
vehicles were of United States makes. 

United States vehicles and parts are pre- 
ferred by most Afghan purchasers, and the 
motor monopoly imports wholly from the 
United States. The monopoly desires to im- 
port a minimum of 700 trucks and 150 pas- 
senger vehicles annually but seldom has suffi- 
cient foreign exchange to do so. Some in- 
terest in importing English-made Landrovers 
has been expressed by various officials, but 
no orders have been placed so far as is known. 
Servicing and maintenance facilities are in- 
adequate, but it is planned to establish this 
year 9 service stations, equipment for which 
has been in Afghanistan for some years. 


InpIA To USE TRAILER WORKSHOPS 


The Central Tractor Organization of the 
Government of India will soon receive 18 
mobile trailer workshops bought from the 
United Kingdom. 

The workshops are designed for tractor 
maintenance in the field and aim at speed- 
ing up cultivation of crops by keeping the 
tractors operating, the press reports. 

The trailer which is designed to be hauled 
by a tractor is divided into two parts—the 
workshop and the power compartment. It 
is fabricated throughout in teak and its roof 
has a double layer of “durasteel” : (steel- 
asbestos-steel board) to keep down the tem- 
perature in the workshop. Each side con- 
sists of six panels. The upper three, also of 
durasteel and each having a large glass 
window, have supports to keep them raised 
while the workshop is in use, thus providing 
extra shade. The lower parts of each side 
are planked with timber and level up the 
panels to form work benches. The power 
compartment is situated in the front section 
of the trailer and is similarly divided into two 
panels. All panels may be locked from in- 
side the vehicle, and there is a lockable 
double door at the rear end. 

Each workshop unit is furnished with 
machine tools and equipment capable of 
dealing with any heavy repairs likely to be 
encountered in the field. 

The power compartment houses three 
separate Diesel-driven plants, all of which 
are under remote control for starting and 
stopping. Power and lighting are supplied 
by a 6-kilowatt, 3-phase alternator, there is 
a 2.5-kilowatt generator for battery charg- 
ing, and welding current is provided by a 
300-ampere generator. 


STATISTICAL REpoRT, ISRAEL, 1950 


There were 10,080 passenger cars, 13,226 
trucks (including 324 truck-trailers), 1,301 
busses, and 17,596 motorcycles and three- 
wheeled vehicles registered in Israel as of 
January 1, 1951. Of that registration, 5,088 
passenger cars, 9,935 trucks, 1,066 busses, and 
349 motorcycles and three-wheeled vehicles 
were of United States or Canadian manu- 
facture. 

Approximately 65 percent of the passenger 
cars registered at the beginning of 1951 were 
more than 3 years of age, and more than 
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30 percent were manufactured prior to 1944. 
About 78 percent of the trucks were more 
than 3 years of age, 54 percent having been 
manufactured before 1943. 

Passenger cars imported during 1950 to- 
taled 2,039, of which 1,318 were from the 
United States. New residents imported an 
additional 309 used cars, 201 of them from 
the United States. The United States sup- 
plied 1,371 of the 1,514 new trucks and 125 
of the 191 used trucks imported during 1950. 
Two of the 3 busses imported during the year 
and 1,638 of the 1,714 chassis for trucks and 
busses were from the United States. Only 
79 of the 1,120 motorcycles imported were 
from the United States. Of the replacement 
parts and accessories imported in 1950, 75 
percent originated in the United States. 

An allocation of $6,000,000 from a United 
States loan was made in 1949 for the pur- 
chase of motor vehicles. Many of the ship- 
ments arranged under this allocation arrived 
only in 1950. 

The Government of Israel in 1950 discon- 
tinued the issue of licenses for import of 
motor vehicles insofar as such imports ne- 
cessitated the allocation of foreign currency. 
This measure was taken because of the pre- 
carious foreign exchange of the country. 
Consequently, imports of motor vehicles dur- 
ing 1950 remained restricted except for 
licenses issued in 1949. It is expected that 
the same conditions which influenced the 
market in 1950 will prevail in the near fu- 
ture. Selection of suppliers of motor vehicles 
will depend on credit facilities. 

It is believed that the assembly plant es- 
tablished by a United States automobile 
manufacturing company in May of 1951 may 
improve the supply of motor vehicles in 
Israel. Most of the plant’s production, which 
is restricted to passenger cars, at present is 
designated for export. The two local plants 
engaged in body construction for busses pro- 
duced 295 busses during 1950. An estimated 
20 percent of the replacement parts used in 
1950 were locally produced. 


ISRAEL’S IMPORTS 


Imports of new motor vehicles by Israel 
during January through June 1951 included 
247 passenger cars, 530 trucks and busses, 
and 264 motorcycles. Also imported during 
the period were 48 used passenger cars and 
43 used trucks: 


ASSEMBLING AND MARKETING OF U. S. CARS 
IN THE NETHERLANDS 


The assembling of a new model of a 
United States passenger car is expected to 
start in 1951 at an assembly plant at Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands. The plant, which was 
established in 1948, began production in 
1949 of a United States passenger car and 
undertook the assembling of the French 
Simca passenger cars in January 1950. The 
first unit of another Simca model was also 
expected to leave the assembly line of the 
plant in July 1951. 

The United States model has been a great 
success on the Netherlands market, as well 
as on the export market. Of the 1,416 as- 
sembled passenger cars exported from the 
Netherlands during 1950, 1,179 units were of 
the United States model. The assembled 
cars were exported principally to Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Brazil. 


Exports of assembled cars totaled 797 units 
in 1949 which was 56 percent below the ex- 
ports in 1950. As the popularity in the ex- 
port market of the United States model has 
increased, a reduction has occurred in the 
export of other makes. 

The future sales of the United States model 
passenger cars that are being assembled in 
the Netherlands will be restricted by the 
Government decree that no large cars may 
be marketed in the Netherlands after 1951. 
This measure was prompted by the country’s 
difficult foreign-exchange position. In 1952 
only 25 percent of dollar allotments for the 
importation of components may be used for 
automobile production for the domestic mar- 
ket. Netherlands-made components are be- 
ing used to an increasing extent in assem- 
bling cars in this country. 


CENSUS OF OPERATING VEHICLES, 
MavRITIUS 


There were 3,479 passenger cars in opera- 
tion in Mauritius at the end of 1950, of which 
254 were of United States-Canadian manu- 
facture. Trucks in operation totaled 1,149, 
including 332 of United States-Canadian 
manufacture. Ninety-one of the 186 busses 
in operation were of United States-Canadian 
manufacture. There were 89 truck trailers 
and 1 trailer coach operating. Four of the 
truck trailers were of United States-Canadian 
manufacture. Of the 259 motorcycles op- 
erating, 41 were of United States-Canadian 
manufacture. 

The average ages of motor vehicles op- 
erating at the end of 1950 were 8 years for 
passenger cars and 5 years for trucks. 


REGISTRATIONS IN PAKISTAN 


Motor vehicles registered in Pakistan, as 
of January 1, 1951, totaled 54,231, comprising 
26,668 passenger cars (including 1,709 taxi- 
cabs), 8,940 trucks, 11,049 busses, and 17,574 
motorcycles. The total compares with 35,917 
vehicles registered as of March 31, 1950. A 
large part of the increase was a result of the 
improved registration system, as only 6,793 
motor vehicles were imported in 1950. 


NETHERLANDS FIRM DESIGNS NEW TYPE 
OF OUTBOARD MOTOR 


A Dutch internal-combustion engine works 
at The Hague, Netherlands, has been success- 
ful in designing a very light, cheap, and de- 
pendable outboard motor for light craft, the 
press reports. 

The new outboard motor is provided with 
a forced-fiow air-cooling system which hith- 
erto has rarely been applied to this type of 
light motor. The flywheel, which is provided 
with a number of vanes, serves as a fan by 
which a continuous current of air is produced 
and conducted through the metal envelope 
around the cylinder wall. The operating 
temperature remains throughout well below 
the permissible maximum. 

The cylinder capacity of this two-stroke 
gasoline engine is only 32 cubic centimeters. 
Because of the special attention given to 
properly dimensioning the light-metal two- 
blade propeller (diameter and pitch) as well 
as the transmission gear, the engine may be 
considered to be very powerful in proportion 
to its small cylinder capacity. 

The engine with propeller, as a whole, is 
capable of being turned on its axis through 
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an angle of 180° so that a vessel may be 
propelled either way. A guard is arranged 
above and below the propeller so as to pre- 
vent the propeller from getting entangled 
in aquatic plants. In addition, the propeller 
is also provided with an emergency pin, 
which will break as soon as the propeller 
fouls any object, thus protecting the pro- 
peller from injury. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K. 


The number of new cars permitted to be 
sold on the British home market will be 
limited to 80,000 in 1952. The basic. allo- 
cation for 1951 is 80,000, although in addi- 
tion manufacturers are allowed to sell at 
home half of any production in excess of 
460,000. Output up to August was at an an- 
nual rate slightly below 500,000 cars; there- 
fore it was expected that about 100,000 cars 
will reach the home market in 1951. 

The reasons for the tighter home quota 
set for 1952 are the expected increases in 
demands of the defense program, the short- 
age of materials, and the need to maintain 
exports at the highest possible level. 

No change in the allocation of commercial 
vehicles has been announced. 

The Austin Motor Co. has proposed and 
tested a new passenger-car model, powered 
by a 7-hp. engine with a maximum speed of 
70 m. p. h., and a performance of 50 miles 
on a gallon of gasoline. Defense needs and 
shortages of steel may prevent the December 
1951 target date for production. 

A new lightweight, three-wheeled roadster 
is now in complete production at Bonnal- 
lack & Sons, Ltd., and the company reports a 
good market. It is powered by a single 
cylinder two-stroke engine and has a maxi- 
mum speed of 50 miles per hour. 

Two completely new models to replace the 
current Velox and Wyvern were announced 
by Vauxhall Motors, Ltd. in August 1951. 
Shortage of materials will limit production 
by 50,000 units during 1951, equally divided 
between passenger cars and commercial ve- 
hicles. 

A ban on the use of chromium after Octo- 
ber 1, 1951, will affect many motor-vehicle 
parts and accessories which are normally 
chromium-plated, such as head and fog 
lamps, hub parts, filler caps, gear levers, and 
many fittings. Surfaces of most vehicles 
will be burnished and finished with lacquer 
as a substitute. 

An important step in the Austin Motor 
Co., Ltd., Birmingham, England, reorganiza- 
tion plans was the opening of a new £2,- 
000,000 (£1—US$2.80) building at Birming- 
ham in July 1951. The plant is said to con- 
tain advanced motor-assembly layout and 
will eventually have four tracks, each capa- 
ble of assembling 1,000 vehicles a week, of 
which 2 (for the A.40 and A.70 models) are 
now in operation. 

Leyland Motors, Ltd., Leyland, Lancashire, 
England, recently announced that it had ob- 
tained an order for 750 of the latest under- 
floor-engine busses for the Argentine Minis- 
try of Transport. The company said that 
this was its largest single export order, 
amounting to £4,000,000 (£1—US$2.80). 


Beverages 


Hops IMPORTS, BEER PRODUCTION, AND 
EXporTs, MEXICO 


Except for about 3 acres of experimental 
plantings owned and managed by a Monter- 
rey brewery, no hops are grown in Mexico. 

Imports of hops into Mexico during the 
1950-51 season are expected to total about 
1,274 metric tons, which is about 22 percent 
more than imports in the preceding season— 
1,039 tons. 

Imports have been increasing steadily dur- 
ing the past 4 seasons. In the 1947-48 season 
528 tons were imported and in 1948~49, 734 
tons. The bulk of Mexico’s hops imports 
came from the United States. 

Production of beer in 1950 totaled 494,- 
897,000 liters (1 liter= 1.0567 quarts) as com- 
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pared with 404,506,000 liters in 1949. Beer 
production in the first 5 months of 1951 
amounted to 273,322,000 liters, an increase 
of 42 percent over the corresponding period 
of 1950. 

Mexican beer exports in i950 totaled 
671,000 liters as against 571,0U0 liters in the 
preceding year, an increase of about 17 per- 
cent. The United States was the principal 
market for Mexican beer in 1950, taking al- 
most 98 percent of the total amount ex- 
ported. Cuba, Venezuela, France, and Gua- 
temala took small amounts. 

Since 1946, when more than 26,000,000 
liters of beer were exported, chiefly to the 
United States, exports have declined, reach- 
ing relatively low levels in 1949 and 1950. 
The trade reports that until the high taxes 
prevailing on foreign beer in the United 
States are reduced, or other foreign markets 
can be developed, there is little hope that 
beer exports can be increased to any sig- 
nificant degree. 


PORTUGAL’Ss Hops IMPORTS AND BEER 
PRODUCTION 


Brewers in Portugal rely on imports for 
their hops requirements. 

Imports of hops in 1950 totaled only 17.8 
metric tons, of which 10.3 tons came from 
Germany and 7.5 tons from the United 
States. This amount was the lowest since 
1944 when only 5.8 tons were imported. 
However, imports in the first 6 months of 
1951 amounted to 41.8 tons. The average 
for the 10 years 1940-49 was 33.9 tons. 

Imports of hops into Portugal in the years 
1942-49 were almost entirely from the United 
States. Before World War II the principal 
sources of supply were Belgium, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. Hungary 
was an important supplier during 1941 and 
1943. 

Although there are no statistics, by coun- 
tries, available for the first 6 months of 1951, 
brewers state that the 41.8 metric tons of 
hops imported were all from the United 
States. 

Production of beer increased steadily from 
6,441,000 liters in 1937 (1 liter=1.0567 
quarts) to 18,278,000 liters in 1948 but fell 
sharply to 16,342,000 liters in 1949, and has 
continued to decline since then (12,894,000 
liters in 1950 and 12,000,000 liters in 1951). 

The decline in production and consump- 
tion is attributed to the lower purchasing 
power, especially of persons in rural areas 
and among the laboring classes who are the 
largest drinkers of beer. These classes have 
shown a tendency to turn to locally pro- 
duced wine, which is sold at a much lower 
price. Relatively cool weather is also be- 
lieved to have effected beer sales in the sum- 
mer of 1951. 

The breweries’ efforts to increase their ad- 
vertising expenditures to maintain sales 
have been unsuccessful. 

Consumption of hops in 1951 is estimated 
at 32 tons, as compared with an estimated 
33 tons in 1950 and 42 tons in 1949. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINE EXporTs OF DrIED BLoop 


Exports of dried blood from Argentina in 
August 1951 totaled 867 metric tons and 
went entirely to the Netherlands. Exports 
of tankage amounted to 5,753 tons; the 
Netherlands took 5,265. 


PLANS FOR WORKING SULFUR DEPOSITS 
IN BOLIvIA 


The Banco Minero, Bolivia, plans to work 
sulfur deposits in the region near the 
Chilean border. These mines have been ex- 
ploited by small private operators. 


BRITISH MALAYAN TRADE IN DERRIS Root 


Exports of derris root from British Malaya 
in the first half of 1951 went entirely to Hong 
Kong. Shipments were more than double 
the quantity exported to that market in the 





year 1950. Exports in the first half of 1951 
totaled 812 hundredweight (1 hundred- 
weight=112 pounds), valued at S$41,646 
(S$1 = US$0.33), 19 percent greater in volume 
than those in the first half of 1950 and 204 
percent more than in the second half of 
1950. 

No derris root was imported in the first 
half of 1951; imports in the year 1950 were 
62 hundredweight. 


NEW CHEMICAL INDUSTRY PLANNED IN 
CANADA 


The Province of Nova Scotia, Canada, con- 
trols deposits of limestone and salt at Anti- 
gonish, a deep-water port, which authorities 
believe can be exploited to produce soda ash, 
caustic soda, and chlorine. Several large 
Canadian corporations are considering the 
prospects of establishing such an industry, 
and it is thought that United States com- 
panies also may be interested. The project 
is important in the industrial-development 
program of the Province and a contract with 
some firm is expected to be made soon. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC To TEST FERTILIZER 
APPLICATION 


The growing interest of farmers in the 
Dominican Republic in the use of fertilizers 
has resulted in the establishment by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of a service to test 
soils and observe the results of the applica- 
tion of plant foods to sugarcane and other 
crops. 


LONG-TERM LOAN CONSIDERED FOR 
DEVELOPMENTS IN EGYPT 


A commission from the International Bank 
of Reconstruction and Finance has arrived 
in Cairo, Egypt, to examine the basis for a 
proposed long-term loan for electrification of 
the Aswan Dam and the erection of fertilizer 
and other plants. 


NEW FERTILIZER PLANT OPERATING IN 
EGYPT 


The new nitrogenous-fertilizer plant at 
Suez, Egypt, is now operating on a 12-hour 
shift and producing about 420 metric tons 
daily. It will begin 24-hour operations as 
soon as three shifts of trained personnel are 
available. 


FRANCE PLANS MODERNIZATION OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The Monnet Plan for modernization of the 
French chemical industry has as one of its 
objectives an increase in potash production 
from Alsatian mines from about 600,000 
metric tons annually (K.O) to 1,200,000 tons 
by 1957. Work on the project for the mines 
began in 1947. The equivalent in francs of 
$120,000,000 will be spent; about $4,000,000 
has been supplied by ECA. Output is ex- 
ceeding planned figures and almost reached 
the 1957 target in 1950, when 1,018,000 tons 
(K.O) were produced. The increase has been 
achieved by modernization and replacement 
of mining equipment and greater output per 
worker. 

The manufacture of potassium salts also 
has increased sharply since 1946. Output 
of potassium chloride reached a record total 
of 1,518,000 tons in 1950, compared with 
900,000 tons in 1946; and 784,000 tons were 
produced in the first 6 months of 1951. 


Basic CHEMICAL PRODUCTION IN WESTERN 
GERMANY LOWERED 


Production of basic chemicals in Bavaria, 
Germany, declined in July 1951 despite 
adequate supplies of hydroelectric power. 
In addition to smaller output of phosphates 
and calcium cyanamide, for which demand 
is seasonal, the drop in production of other 
basic chemicals resulted from decreased con- 
sumption by industries using these com- 
modities in manufacturing processes. The 
decrease is attributed to restricted supplies 
of various raw materials other than chem- 
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icals, fuel shortages, and, ultimately, lessened 
demand from wholesalers and retailers for 
the finished products. 

Output of important chemicals in ‘uly 
1951 was as follows, in metric tons (J™.ne 
figures in parentheses): Chlorine, 5,750 
(5,816); caustic soda, 7,002 (6,664); calcium 
carbide, 28,355 (29,691); calcium cyanamide, 
4.425 (5,158); sulfuric acid, 6,077 (5,750); 
hydrochloric acid, 1,089 (1,115); basic slag, 
622 (733); calcined phosphates, 300 (1,160); 
synthetic acetic acid, 1,615 (1,516); poly- 
vinyl chloride, 549 (940); and polyvinyl 
acetate, 753 (772). 


FRENCH MOROCCAN PRODUCTION OF 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


After reaching a high of 391,000 metric 
tons in January 1951, production of phos- 
phate rock in French Morocco declined 
irregularly in the first half of the year, but 
output of 2,244,000 tons in the period ex- 
ceeded all previous 6-month totals, owing 
entirely to increased extraction of better- 
grade phosphates. Production of dried phos- 
phate rock in the first half of 1951 (2,356,000 
tons) was higher than that of crude phos- 
phates, reaching a record total of 448,000 tons 
in April and cutting into crude stocks. 

Production of hyperphosphate (finely- 
ground phosphate rock) at the three plants 
of Société Marocaine des Engrais was esti- 
mated at 30,000 tons in the first half of 
1951, compared with about 15,000 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1950. Output of 
superphosphates in the first 6 months of 
1951 was reported as 37,700 tons (68,000 in 
the year 1950). 


PROGRESS ON ICELANDIC FERTILIZER 
PLANT 


Preliminary work on the nitrogenous- 
fertilizer plant at Reykjavik, Iceland, is un- 
der way. The factory is scheduled to begin 
operations in 1953 and will produce about 
6,000 metric tons of nitrogen annually. The 
total cost of the project, which is partly 
financed by ECA, is estimated at $4,660,000. 
To keep down production costs, the plant 
will make maximum use of low-cost hydro- 
electric power produced in off-peak hours. 


RECOVERY OF SULFUR STUDIED, MApRAs, 
INDIA 


Samples of sulfur-bearing ore found on 
the Masulipatam coast, Madras, India, were 
sent to the National Laboratory for analysis. 
Results showed that recovery of sulfur would 
be uneconomic. However, the Laboratory 
and the Geological Survey of India will co- 


operate in further investigation of the 
problem. 


UREA PRODUCTION INCREASING IN JAPAN 


Production of urea in Japan is small, but 
is increasing steadily. The industry began 
about 2 years ago and output in 1950 was 
approximately 13,000 metric tons. A new 
plant in Niihama is expected to begin pro- 
duction in January 1952 and will have an 
annual capacity of 20,000 tons. Toyo Koatsu 
is reported to be expanding its capacity and 
doubling output. Total production in 1952 
may reach 50,000 tons. 


PRODUCTION INCREASED IN SWEDEN’S 
ORGANIC-CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Production by the Swedish organic-chem- 
ical industry has been greatly stepped up in 
recent years, especially by the manufacture 
of a wider range of new commodities. The 
total refining value in this field is estimated 
at three to four times more than in the im- 
mediate prewar period. 

Large quantities of sulfite alcohol, turpen- 
tine, methanol, cymol, and liquid rosin are 
produced from organic chemicals obtained 
as byproducts of the cellulose industry and 
to some extent from charcoal burning. 
Coke works deliver substantial amounts of 
benzene, as well as toluene and xylene. All 
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of these commodities are important raw ma- 
terials for further refining into finished and 
semifinished products. Although the output 
of toluene, xylene, and methanol does not 
meet requirements, it represents an impor- 


tant contribution to supplies of these ma- 
terials. 


Drugs 


REPORT ON CERTAIN CHINESE MEDICINAL 
BOTANICALS 


The following excerpt appeared in a Shang- 
hai, China, newspaper March 16, 1951. 

“The annual world consumption of men- 
thol averages 17,000 cases of 60 pounds each, 
of which around 5,000 cases used to come 
from Brazil, 2,000 cases from Japan, and 
about 10,000 cases from China. It generally 
takes 1 shih picul, or 50 kilograms (110 
pounds) of crude peppermint oil to manu- 
facture 1 case of menthol. 

“During 1948, China produced 1,200 shih 
piculs of crude oil and during 1949, about 
5,000 shih piculs. In 1950, the 18 menthol 
factories of Shanghai (where this industry 
is concentrated) collected about 23,000 shih 
piculs of crude oil, or 4.5 times the 1949 out- 
put and 19 times the 1948 figure. The 
1950 menthol production in Shanghai is 
estimated at 20-30% above the world con- 
sumption (it figures at 35% based on figures 
in this report). In November alone, the out- 
put there reached 8,430 cases, indicating the 
expansion of the annual productive capacity 
to about 100,000 cases. 

“During 1950, the menthol exports from 
China totalled only 12,000 cases and heavy 
stocks must therefore have been accumu- 
lated in the country. The 1951 production 
of crude oil is estimated at 60,000 shih piculs 
and that of menthol at as many cases. In 
Nantung area alone, the peppermint acreage 
increased from about 50,000 shih mow (1 
mow equals % acre) in 1950 to 600,000—700,- 
000 shih mow in 1951. 

“In order to check overproduction, the 
Central authorities have not only forced 
down the prices of crude oil but also raised 
the export duty on menthol from 7.5% to 
55%. 

“It was stated that, due to high prices 
prevailing, a phenomenal increase in acreage 
planted to peppermint resulted. This in- 
fluenced farmers to curtail the production 
of cotton and grains for home consumption. 
About 90 percent of China’s normal pepper- 
mint oil production has been exported.” 

[Editor’s note: A similar situation of over- 
planting occurred in Brazil near the end of 
World War II.] 

“A peppermint oil collection board was 
established by 18 public and private firms in 
East China in December 1950. Its capital 
was PN 3,853,000,000. To date it has col- 
lected 21,995 catties (1 catty equals 21% 
cunces) of peppermint oil.” 


BRAZIL’s IMPORTS INCREASE 


Brazil’s increased imports of drugs in the 
first quarter of 1951 reflect a marked shift to 
the United States as the principal supplier. 
Some factors apparently contributing to this 
change were: New import licensing criteria, 
more attractive prices resulting from price 
controls in the United States, and increases 
in inventories. 

The reported entry of 439 metric tons of 
drugs, valued at 140,804,000 cruzeiros, com- 
pared with the imports in the first quarter 
of 1950, were higher by 66 and 55 percent, 
respectively. Among the principal drug 
items were (United States’ share in paren- 
theses): Capsules, granules, and similar 
items, 7 metric tons (6), 3,628,000 cruzeiros 
(3,159,000); medical injections, 26 metric 
tons (15), 19,166,000 cruzeiros (12,059,000) ; 
organotherapeutics, 9 metric tons (6), 3,022,- 
000 cruzeiros (2,644,000); ascorbic acid and 
other vitamins, 29 metric tons (19), 16,984,- 
000 cruzeiros (12,495,000); other pharma- 
ceuticals, 215 metric tons (68), 24,241,000 
cruzeiros (7,672,000). In 1950 the compar- 


able receipts were: Capsules, granules, and 
similar items, 2 metric tons (2), 1,880,000 
cruzeiros (1,833,000); medicinal injections, 14 
metric tons (8), 9,640,000 cruzeiros (7,826,- 
000); organotherapeutics, 2 metric tons (2), 
1,803,000 cruzeiros (1,321,000); ascorbic acid 
and other vitamins, 9 metric tons (6), 6,021,- 
000 cruzeiros (4,627,000); other pharmaceuti- 
cals, 153 metric tons (63), 17,502,000 cru- 
zeiros (8,406,000) . 


Foodstufis 


BELGIAN SUGAR SITUATION 


Belgian sugar production from the 1950 
sugar-beet crop amounted to 449,323 metric 
tons raw value in the period October 1, 1950, 
through June 30, 1951. This amount com- 
pares with 345,381 tons produced in the 
like period of 1949-50 and 262,698 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1948-49. 

Sugar consumption was about normal, to- 
taling almost 200,000 tons from September 1, 
1950, through June 30, 1951, or about 20,000 
tons per month. Total consumption for the 
year September 1950 through August 1951 
was expected to be about 238,000 tons com- 
pared with 264,198 tons in the preceding 
year and 236,677 tons in 1948-49. Consump- 
tion in 1949-50 was high because of the 
hoarding in July and August 1950. In 1950~- 
51 less sugar was used in making jam, be- 
cause of high prices for fruit on the Belgian 
market. 

Smaller stocks of sugar in Belgium during 
the first 5 months of 1951 as compared with 
1 year earlier may be attributed to larger 
exports. Only at the end of June 1951 were 
the stocks higher than 12 months earlier, 
amounting to 114,029 tons, part of which 
was imported raw sugar from Cuba. 

Belgium has been on a net export basis 
for sugar since the 1949 sugar-beet crop. 
From September 1, 1950, through June 30, 
1951, sugar exports totaled almost 200,000 
tons, against 92,285 tons during the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. Most 
of the sugar exported in 1951 went to Western 
Germany, Iraq, and French Morocco. 

Imports of sugar during the period Sep- 
tember 1, 1950, through June 30, 1951, were 
about the same as in the preceding year— 
61,441 tons and 63,807 tons, respectively. 
Most of the sugar was imported from Cuba 
to be refined in Belgium and then reexported. 


BRAZIL’s COFFEE CROP AND EXPORTS 


Latest available figures show a total of 
16,740,000 bags of coffee of 60 kilograms each 
(1 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds) dispatched from 
the interior of Brazil to ports, from the 
1950-51 crop up to July 31, 1951. Final fig- 
ures will be at about this rate, as late regis- 
trations of dispatches on the quantity of 
coffee which has been diverted for interior 
consumption are not expected to cause any 
significant change. 

Exports of coffee from Brazil declined in 
June 1951 to 914,292 bags, of which 588,630 
bags went to the United States. In July, 
exports continued to decline, totaling 891,810 
bags or the smallest monthly volume of the 
season. The decline was due largely to a 
decrease in exports to the United States, 
which fell to 475,474 bags in July or the 
lowest monthly level in several years. 

Preliminary data on total exports for the 
1950-51 marketing year (ended June 30, 1951) 
are reported as 17,484,560 bags which com- 
pares with total exports of 16,872,749 bags in 
the 1949-50 marketing year and 17,744,520 
bags in 1948-49. Exports to the United States 
were reported at about the same level as in 
the two past seasons—11,640,000 bass as 
compared with 10,672,211 bags in 1949-50 
and 11,881,525 bags in 1948-49. 


DAIRY-PRODUCT OUTPUT AND TRADE, 
CANADA 


Milk production in Canada during the first 
6 months of 1951 was below 1950 levels. 
Production since the beginning of the new 
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dairy year in May 1951 has been slightly 
above last year’s level, reflecting excellent 
pastures and increased milk per cow. How- 
ever, with dairy cow numbers estimated to 
be down, Canadian dairy production is still 
at a low level. 

Both butter and cheese production are be- 
low 1950 levels, and total production in 1951 
is expected to be below that of 1950. At 
the same time there has been an increase 
in fluid-milk consumption and an increase 
in production and consumption of some 
whole-milk products and ice cream. 

Exports of dairy products in Canada during 
the first 6 months of 1951 were substantially 
below last year. Cheese exports were at the 
low level of 3,048,000 pounds as compared 
with 11,366,000 pounds in 1950. This de- 
cline was a result of reduced shipments to 
the United Kingdom. Exports of cheese to 
the United States during January—June 1951 
totaled 1,654,200 pounds as compared with 
1,228,600 pounds in 1950. 

Evaporated-milk exports during 1951 were 
far below 1950 levels but condensed-milk ex- 
ports increased. Whole-milk-powder exports 
declined somewhat, and skim-milk-powder 
exports reached a low level. 

Imports of butter, cheese, and dried-milk 
products during the first 6 months of 1951 
increased substantially. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment announced the purchase of 10,- 
000,000 pounds of imported butter from New 
Zealand and Western Europe. Further butter 
imports are likely. 

Cheese imports from New Zealand and 
Switzerland have increased compared with 
19§0. The New Zealand cheese is mostly 
cheddar cheese attracted by Canadian mar- 
ket prices which have been stabilized at a 
satisfactory level through the operations of 
the Ontario Cheese Marketing Board. 

Prices of all dairy products in Canada are 
much higher than they were in 1950, follow- 
ing steady increases over the past few 
months. Prices appear to have stabilized 
since June and it is not expected that they 
will go much higher. 


TRAQ’S DATE TRADE, 1951-52 Crop 


The official date set by the Directorate 
General of the Date Association for the be- 
ginning of Iraq’s 1951 date season was August 
20, 1951. According to official estimates, the 
present crop is estimated to be of “average 
scale” with a 30- to 40-percent drop from 
the 1950-51 crop of 350,000 tons, which was 
an all-time record. 

Two national concerns in business this 
season to aid in promoting Iraq’s date trade 
and industry are sponsored by the Date 
Association, 

The first, the Iraqi Date Trading Co., Ltd., 
was set up in Basra in 1950 with a capital 
of 500,000 dinars (1 Iraq dinar=US$2.80). 
The association is a 49-percent shareholder. 
The company, which concentrates on packing 
and export, has completed arrangements to 
inaugurate its operations this year. It has 
leased a date-packing station to meet its 
present needs. Its immediate program in- 
cludes the packing and marketing of Euph- 
rates Zahdi dates for its own account. It will 
similarly handle cellophane- and carton- 
packed Basra dates and undertake bulk pack- 
ing for exporters. 

The second company is in the course of 
formation. It will build and operate fac- 
tories for the manufacture of byproducts 
from dates, especially date sirup for export. 
The Industrial Bank of Iraq is participating 
financially in its establishment. The initial 
capital has been fixed at 100,000 dinars. 


FROZEN-FISH Exports INCREASE, 
NEWFOUNDLAND, CANADA 


Production of frozen fish in Newfound- 
land, Canada, in the first 6 months of 1951 
amounted to 15,548,369 pounds as com- 
pared with 15,147,499 pounds in the like pe- 
riod of 1950. 
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Exports of frozen-fish fillets in the first 
half of 1951 totaled 16,200,700 pounds as 
compared with 14,552,000 pounds in the 
January-June period of 1950, according to 
the trade. 

The increase in exports of frozen fillets 
from Newfoundland during the past 12 years 
is spectacular, as only 754,580 pounds were 
exported in 1938 and 67,200 pounds in 1939. 

Exports in the first half of 1950 and 1951 
went almost entirely to the United States. 
The United Kingdom has taken no exports 
since 1948, according to the Newfoundland 
Fisheries Board. 

Stocks of frozen fillets as of July 1, 1951, 
were given by the Newfoundland Depart- 
ment of Fisheries as 1,197,890 pounds as 
compared with 1,621,477 pounds on the cor- 
responding date in 1950. 

With the mounting cost of many foods, 
particularly meats, together with a growing 
market for frozen foods and more home fa- 
cilities for keeping them, frozen fish is com- 
ing more into its own. The Newfoundland 
product, by virtue of the distance it must 
be transported before reaching the best and 
most normal market which is the United 
States, must rely on its quality and “supe- 
riority’” over the average product in order 
to maintain its outlets. All established ex- 
porters, therefore, are increasingly careful 
to seek established buyers whose firm names 
alone will be likely to enhance the sale pres- 
tige of the product. 


JAMAICA’S PIMENTO CROP AND EXPORTS 


The Jamaican 1951 pimento (allspice) crop 
probably will be the smallest harvested in 
Jamaica for many years. Only about 20,000 
bags, or about 2,000,000 pounds, of pimento 
berries will be picked and exported in 1951, 
according to dealers and Government offi- 
cials. The 1950 crop totaled 4,616,686 pounds 
and the 1949 crop amounted to 8,536,611 
pounds. 

Exports of pimento from Jamaica in 1950 
amounted to 4,616,686 pounds as compared 
with 8,536,611 pounds in 1949. In 1950 the 
United Kingdom took 1,456,607 pounds fol- 
lowed by the United States with 1,074,020 
pounds and Germany with 836,657 pounds. 
A number of other countries took the re- 
mainder. In 1949 the United Kingdom took 
2,628,009 pounds, the United States 1,394,754 
pounds, and Canada 321,288 pounds. The 
remainder went to Australia, South Africa, 
and New Zealand. 


GINGER CROP AND EXPORTS, JAMAICA 


The 1950-51 ginger crop in Jamaica 
amounted to about 2,800,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 2,588,828 pounds in the preceding 
year. 

Rising ginger prices on world markets, with 
resultant plantings of new land in ginger 
root, plus favorable weather, are among the 
principal factors which have caused ginger- 
root production to increase. 

Exports of ginger in 1950 totaled 2,588,828 
pounds as compared with 2,139,818 pounds in 
1949. The United States was the leading 
purchaser, taking 1,246,739 pounds, the 
United Kingdom second, 825,332 pounds, and 
Canada third, 273,207 pounds. Other coun- 
tries buying Jamaica ginger were Australia, 
British Guiana, New Zealand, Trinidad and 
Tobago, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
and other countries. 

Because of the strong demand for ginger 
on world markets and the difficulty of stor- 
ing ginger root in the tropics, there were no 
carry-over stocks of ginger in Jamaica at 
the beginning of September 1951. 


JAPANESE GRAIN OUTPUT AT RECORD HIGH 


Japan’s production of summer grains in 
1951 was the highest on record, resulting 
from excellent yields which more than offset 
a small decrease in area from that in the 
preceding year. Favorable weather at the 
ripening period was the determining factor. 
The production of each of the three major 


grain crops—wheat, barley, and naked bar- 
ley—registered sharp increases over the 
amount that was considered a good 1950 out- 
put. Total production for the three crops 
was 3,652,240 metric tons, 11 percent above 
output in 1950 and 27 percent above the 
1931—40 average. 

The official figure for consumption of wheat 
and barley during the first 6 months of 1951 
was about the same as that for supplies (in- 
digenous and imported) or 1,795,000 metric 
tons. 

Wheat and barley imports during the first 
half of 1951 amounted to 1,585,432 tons, as 
compared with 1,147,499 tons in the com- 
parable period of 1950. The substantial in- 
crease compensated for the lag in grain im- 
ports during the latter part of 1950. Wheat 
made up 1,080,879 tons of the January—June 
1951 imports and barley, 504,553 tons. No 
wheat flour or corn was imported. 

In the first half of 1951, the United States 
supplied 770,331 tons of wheat and 275,759 
tons of barley. 

In the July-September period of 1951, the 
Japanese program called for imports of 350,- 
000 tons of wheat and 270,000 tons of barley. 

Official producer prices for 1951 wheat and 
barley are sharply higher than for 1950 as 
a result of the increase in the parity index 
since the Korean outbreak. Consumer prices 
for grain products were raised an average of 
18.5 percent on August 1, 1951. Efforts by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry to 
remove controls on wheat and barley were 
rejected by the Diet. 

Government collection of summer grains 
reached 86 percent of the assigned quota by 
August 10, and heavy deliveries are expected 
to continue. 


MODERN MEAT-PACKING PLANT OPENS IN 
PANAMA 


The new and modern meat-packing plant 
at Panama City, Republic of Panama, be- 
longing to Abattoir Nacional, S. A., was 
formally inaugurated on September 10, 1951, 
opening a new phase in the expanding eco- 
nomic life of Panama. The plant is sup- 
posed to be in operation soon. 

The company, a private concern, founded 
wholly with Panamanian capital, is incorpo- 
rated in accordance with Panamanian law 
with an initial capital investment of more 
than $1,000,000. 

The company will offer for wholesale dis- 
tribution a complete line of hams, bacon, 
dry and smoked sausage, packaged pork 
items, and a complete packing-house by- 
product line. No provisions have been made 
for wholesale deliveries to retailers in view 
of local custom which has established a cash- 
and-carry policy, thus obviating the neces- 


sity for investing in a fleet of delivery 
trucks. 


Furs 


CANADIAN Fur Firm To BE ESTABLISHED 


The Newfoundland Fur Industries, Ltd., 
which is expected to employ about 500 
workers initially, will be built near St. John’s, 
Canada. Plans are to import raw furs into 
Newfoundland, and after these are dressed 
and dyed to export them to world markets. 


Leather & Products 


CANADIAN LEATHER-GOoopDs Firm To BE 
ESTABLISHED 


A firm to be named Canadian Leather 
Goods, Ltd., will be established near St. 
John’s. Leather goods, such as suitcases, 
shopping bags, sport bags, belts, and collars 
will be produced. Operators of the plant are 
to be experienced Europeans. Most of the 
processing will be done by hand, therefore 
little machinery will be needed. Leather 
will be furnished by a tannery to be built 
at Carbonear. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


MOTION PICTURES IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


There are now 57 theaters in British East 
Africa with a total seating capacity of 20,359, 
which are 10 more theaters than were re- 
ported a year ago. Nineteen are in Kenya, 
13 in Uganda, 22 in Tanganyika, 2 in Zanzi- 
bar, and 1in Pemba. Average weekly attend- 
ance is estimated to be about 150,000. In 
the better theaters, prices are from 2s. to 4s. 
for evening shows, and Is. to 3s. for matinees. 
(1s. =US$0.14.) One exhibitor stated that 
admission prices had not been increased for 
a number of years because of the substantial 
income from advertising slides shown in the 
motion-picture theaters. 

About 300 feature films and 500 short sub- 
jects, of which about 75 percent are United 
States proa.ctions, are imported annually to 
supply the British East African market. 
There are 104 newsreels exhibited annually, 
52 of which are British and 52 are imported 
from South Africa. Action films and musi- 
cals are very popular with the natives, and 
the Europeans prefer more intellectual en- 
tertainment. 

During the 18 months from January l, 
1950, through June 30, 1951, 515 films were 
reviewed by the censors in Kenya. Of these, 
361 were English-language films, 146 were 
Indian, and 8 were Arabic. Three United 
States films were completely rejected during 
that period, and deletions were made in one 
other picture. It appears that a definite code 
is not followed, but discretion is used to ex- 
clude the films that might excite the popu- 
lation or influence them in immoral or crim- 
inal action. 


DISTRIBUTION OF U. S. FILMS IN MEXICO 


The pattern of distribution for motion- 
picture films in Mexico has changed very 
little in the past year. Out of a total of 201 
feature films screened in the Federal District 
during the first 6 months of 1951, 120 were 
United States productions, 52 were Mexican, 
8 Spanish, 8 French, 7 Italian, 4 Argentine, 
and 2 were British. It was estimated by one 
trade source that the percentage of time de- 
voted to the exhibition of Mexican pictures 
in the Federal District is 40 percent in first- 
run theaters and 60 percent in second-run 
theaters. In the rest of the Republic, about 
70 percent gf total screening time is devoted 
to Mexican pictures. In the smaller cities 
and towns Mexican films are preponderant 
money earners because of the language fac- 
tor and because film tastes in these areas 
run more to the Mexican films. 

There are now 5 active studios in Mexico. 
Although there are many producers, about 
9 or 10 of them account for the bulk of the 
films produced. In the first 6 months of 
1951 a total of 61 Mexican features were pro- 
duced. A total of 21,088 people are em- 
ployed in the Mexican film industry. 

Total gross box-office receipts for 1950 in 
the Federal District amounted to 103,420,000 
pesos, of which about 45,782,000 or 45 per- 
cent were derived from exhibition of United 
States films. Total gross receipts for the 
whole Republic of Mexico are estimated 
roughly at 240,000,000 pesos in 1950, of 
which about 70 percent was earned by Mexi- 
can pictures. Motion-picture theaters in 
the Federal District grossed a total of 57,- 
127,451 pesos during the first half of 1951, 
about 17 percent higher than during Jan- 
uary—June 1950. (1 peso=US$0.1156.) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF NETHERLANDS MOTION 
PICTURE ASSOCIATION 

The 1950 annual report of the Netherlands 

Motion Picture Association states that on 

January 1, 1951, 495 permanent 35-mm. mo- 

tion-picture theaters were in operation in 
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the Netherlands, compared with 475 on Jan- 
uary 1, 1950. During 1950 permission was 
granted to establish 21 new permanent the- 
aters of which 5 were completely new con- 
structions. 

A comparative survey of new feature films 
for which import licenses were granted by 
the foreign-exchange department of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association shows that during 
1950 imports totaled 403 films compared 
with 433 in 1949. The decline took place 
principally in imports from the United 
States which dropped to 271 in 1950 from 301 
in 1949. French, Italian, and German films 
were imported in greater number in 1950 
than in 1949. A big drop was noted in the 
imports of Austrian films—4 in 1950 com- 
pared with 26 in 1949—-which illustrates that 
the mere fact that they are German-lan- 
guage films and are easily understood by a 
large section of the public does not guaran- 
tee their financial success. In general, it is 
considered that the quality of Austrian films 
did not meet the required standard. 

Motion-picture attendance in the Neth- 
erlands which dropped sharply between 1946 
and 1949 declined less severely in 1950. Mo- 
tion-picture production in the Netherlands 
during 1950 consisted of documentary films 
made by special order of governmental 
bodies, societies, or institutions, and adver- 
tising films. The only bright spot in the 
production field is the production of adver- 
tising films. During 1950 a number of good 
advertising films were made which, it is 
stated, can compete with any foreign pro- 
ductions. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN NORWAY 


The use of motion pictures for educational 
purposes has made rapid progress in Norway 
since 1948 when general interest in visual 
education began to crystallize. Films are se- 
lected and distributed to schools throughout 
the country by municipal school film com- 
mittees working through film centers which 
have been established in most of Norway’s 
rural counties. In the spring of 1951 there 
were more than 70 school film centers in op- 
eration with libraries containing 2,200 films. 
Present plans are to have 90 school film cen- 
ters in operation in the near future. 

Market potentialities for the sale and dis- 
tribution of 16-mm. films is very good. One 
of the largest distributors, Nerlien & Co., is 
the only private importer of United States 
16-mm. educational films. During the first 
half of 1951 this firm imported 49 sound and 
242 silent 16-mm. films. Because of dollar 
shortages, however, imports of educational 
films from the United States will continue 
to be restricted, and for the most part films 
will be imported from the United Kingdom 
and other European countries. 

There are about 6,600 schools in Norway, 
of which about 6,000 are elementary and 
junior high schools. It is estimated that 
there are 1,250 sound and 2,285 silent 16-mm. 
projectors available for visual-education pur- 
poses in Norway. Approximately 300 sec- 
ondary schools are equipped with filmstrip 
and slide projectors. The market potential 
for the sale of 16-mm. projectors is estimated 
by the trade to have increased during the 
past year from 350 to 500 annually. A do- 
mestically produced small 16-mm. projector 
is filling to some extent requirements for 
schoolroom use. 

In the fall of 1949, a Norwegian firm estab- 
lished a network of language schools 
throughout Norway. Today there are 20 
branches where English and French are 
taught by qualified teachers using motion- 
picture films. Films for teaching German 
are in course of preparation. In addition to 
the actual language film, documentary films 
depicting various phases of British life are 
also shown. In Oslo during the last term 
(January—May) approximately 500 pupils 
took advantage of this means of foreign- 
language study by film. The cost of the 
course is 80 crowns or approximately US$11. 


Textiles 


BALER-TWINE EXPORTS FROM YUCATAN, 
MEXxIco, To U. S. INCREASE 


Exports of baler twine from Yucatan, 
Mexico, to the United States during the first 
half of 1951, totaled 7,411,098 pounds com- 
pared with 1,648,772 pounds for the entire 
calendar year 1950. United States demand 
for baler twine was greater because of an 
abnormally large hay crop and the increased 
use of automatic-tie pickup balers. 


ITALIAN SYNTHETIC-FIBER EXPORTS 
INCREASE 


Italian synthetic-fiber exports registered a 
considerable increase in the first 6 months 
of 1951, compared with those of the like pe- 
riod in 1950. Fiber and waste exports 
amounted to 28,633 metric tons, and fabric 
and manufactures exports to 14,812 tons, 
compared with 13,775 and 9,817 tons, re- 
spectively, in 1950. 


SITUATION IN ITALY’s SILK AND 
SYNTHETICS INDUSTRY 


Unless domestic and foreign sales im- 
prove, the immediate outlook for the Italian 
silk industry is not promising. 

The steady climb in trade and prices 
which began at the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict has followed a downward trend since 
February 1951, with a resultant decline in 
all phases of the industry except raw-co- 
coon production. This is attributed to sev- 
eral factors, principally the lower prices of 
Japanese silk and other competitive fibers, 
delayed buying in anticipation of further 
price reductions, the tendency of some 
countries toward a more self-sufficient 
economy, and import restrictions imposed 
by Germany—the principal market for Ital- 
ian reeled and twisted silk. A new trade 
agreement signed recently with the Bonn 
Government includes silk items and should 
improve the fall market. 

Although official statistical data are not 
available, it is expected that this year’s crop 
of fresh cocoons will reach 15,250 metric tons 
as compared with 14,557 tons in 1950, and 
the quality is considered better than that of 
recent years. Raw-silk stocks are higher 
than usual and the reelers have purchased 
only half of the new cocoon crop, the re- 
mainder being stored in the farmers’ ware- 
houses. Many of the reeling plants closed 
down for the summer. Silk twisters are re- 
fraining from increasing stocks until the de- 
mand for various yarn counts can be more 
clearly determined. The fabric output has 
not been greatly affected, since 90 percent 
of the production is mixed fabrics. 


CoTTON INDUSTRY, SWITZERLAND 


Consumption of raw cotton by Switzer- 
land’s spinning mills during the cotton year 
ended July 31, 1951, totaled 32,251 metric 
tons, an increase of 3,230 tons over the pre- 
ceding cotton year. The total amount of 
raw cotton consumed and laid in stock by 
other than spinning mills was 4,368 metric 
tons. The total amount of raw cotton im- 
portea during the 1950-51 cotton year was 
39,764 metric tons, an increase of 18 percent 
over the preceding year. 

Swiss spinners have enough orders on 
hand to take them through July 1952, and 
weavers have enough to carry them to Feb- 
ruary 1952. 

Stocks on hand plus orders already con- 
tracted for by brokers are sufficient to last 
the industry 12 months. It is estimated 
that imports of raw cotton during the next 
cotton year will be approximately 6,000 to 
7,000 metric tons lower than in 1950-51 and 
will total about 33,000 to 34,000 metric 
tons, a normal year’s consumption. Looking 
ahead, cotton imports may decline to some 
28,000 tons annually unless export markets 
for yarns and fabrics can be regained and 
held. 

(Continued on p. 28) 
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Prepared in the Carrier 
Division, Office of 
International Trade 


East Germany to Build Canal 


The building of the canal between Paretz 
and Niederneuendorf, East Germany, which 
has now been officially announced, is said to 
be the biggest canal construction task under- 
taken since 1945. This 34 km. canal will 
connect the Havel River at Paretz with the 
same river at Hennigsdorf so that East 
German barge traffic will no longer be com- 
pelled to transverse the West Berlin locks. 
It will require the construction of seven road 
bridges and one railroad bridge as well as a 
lock and other installations. After the first 
construction phase, the canal will carry 750- 
ton barges. Later it will be enlarged to take 
1,000-ton barges. The decision to construc. 
this canal was made on April 19, 1951, ana 
it is to be completed within 1 year. 


Highway Bridge at 
Basra Reopened 


The highway bridge across the Shatt-al- 
Arab River at Basra was reopened recently for 
vehicular traffic on a temporary basis. Labor 
furnished by the Basra Port Directorate 
operates the manually controlled winches 2 
days a week. The bridge currently is open 
for highway traffic from 6 a. m. to 1 p. m. on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. The days of 
operation occasionally are varied at the re- 
quest of influential users. This bridge is the 
only vehicular crossing of the Shatt-al-Arab. 
It connects Basra and roads to Baghdad and 
Kuwait with Iraqui lands on the east bank 
of the river and the road to Khorramshahr. 
Permanent arrangements for the operation 
and maintenance of the bridge have not been 
made. 


{improved Facilities of 
CEPSA Oil Refinery at the 
Port of Tenerife 


The Campfiia Espafiola de  Petroleos 
(CEPSA) recently has greatly increased the 
speed with which freight and passenger ves- 
sels may take on bunkers and tankers to be 
loaded and unloaded at the South Mole 
(Principal) in the harbor of the Port of 
Tenerife. The company now has in use, 
from the harbor to storage tanks, a pipeline 
system of three 8-inch, two 10-inch, one 
12-inch, and one 14-inch line. Oil is forced 
through these lines by six centrifugal pumps, 
each having a pumping capacity of 300 to 
400 metric tons per hour, or a total of 1,800 
to 2,400 metric tons per hour. Oil for bunk- 
ers is pumped into a separate group of tanks 
of 100,000 metric tons capacity. 

The speed with which a given tanker can 
be loaded or unloaded or a cargo or passenger 
vessel supplied with bunkers depends upon 
the equipment and arrangement of the ship. 
Recently, 22,156 metric tons (24,423 short 
tons) were unloaded from a tanker of 16,355 
gross and 9,454 net tons at an average rate of 
750 metric tons per hour. 

On the basis of this pumping capacity it is 
calculated that the unloading time of the 
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approximately 100 tankers bringing to the 
CEPSA Refinery at Tenerife some 1,300,000 
metric tons of crude and processed oil annu- 
ally has been cut by 40 to 50 percent, and 
that tankers which formerly were tied at the 
dock for 4 to 5 days now complete unloading 


in 2 to 3 days. Thus some 250 days at the 
dock per year are saved for the tankers and 
in additional docking space this is equiva- 
lent to extending the South Mole by 220 
meters. 


New Roads for West Bengal, 
India 


The necessity for good roads in the border 
Province of West Bengal, India, can hardly 
be exaggerated. Of a total surfaced road 
mileage of 87,183 in the whole of India, West 
Bengal accounts for only 1,534 miles. As a 
result of partition, the inland waterways 
which constituted an important medium of 
transportation in prepartition Bengal were 
seriously disrupted, with sizable portions left 
in East Bengal (East Pakistan). Further- 
more, West Bengal itself is almost cut into 
two parts, North and South Bengal being 
connected only by a narrow neck of land 
between Bihar and East Pakistan. The need 
for good all-weather roads has become para- 
mount for the transport of food grains, as 
West Bengal is now a deficit State, as regards 
cereals. The Government of the State has 
been keenly alive to the need for improving 
the transport system and a plan was drawn 
up early in 1949 to equip the State with an 
adequate road system. 

The Development Project which resulted 
envisages the construction of nearly 1,550 
miles of roads all over the State within the 
next 5 years. This total is to consist of 128 
miles of national highways, 424.5 miles of 
state highways, 905.7 miles of major district 
roads, and 92.2 miles of village roads. Like- 
wise, 28 bridges, varying in length from 114 
feet to 1,200 feet, are to be constructed along 
the national and state highways. The total 
cost of this program is estimated at 260,- 
000,000 rupees, of which a little over 30,000,- 
000 rupees is the share of the Central Govern- 
ment for the construction of the national 
highways. The remainder of the total cost is 
to be met out of the Cooch Behar Develop- 
ment Fund (4,500,000 rupees), West Bengal’s 
share in the Central Road Fund (15,200,000 
rupees), West Bengal revenues and aid from 
the Central Government. 

During the 3 years since the plan was 
drawn up, appreciable progress has been 
made in the construction of the projected 
roads. More than 70,000,000 rupees has al- 
ready been spent by the Government of West 
Bengal. Construction has begun on nearly 
96 percent of the total projected mileage. 


Mozambique Increases Postal 
Rates to Foreign Countries 


Portaria No. 8,970 which was signed by the 
Governor General of Mozambique on August 
25, 1951, and became effective on September 
1, 1951, provides for general increases in 













surface postage to foreign countries, and 
miscellaneous charges levied in connection 
with foreign postage by the Department of 
Posts, Telephones, and Telegraphs. Domes- 
tic rates and telegraph rates are not af- 
fected. 


SABENA Announces 


New Air Service 


On September 26 the Belgian airline 
SABENA inaugurated regular weekly com- 
mercial air services between Brussels and 
Leopoldville via Lisbon. SABENA will use 
DC-6 four-motored aircraft with a 48-pas- 
senger capacity. 

The flight schedule is as follows: 


Wednesdays Sundays 
Southbound Stons Northbound 
17:00 Dep. Brussels Arr. 10:30 
21:15 Arr. Lisbon Dep. 6:30 
22:15 Dep. Lisbon Arr. 5:30 
6:30 Arr. Kano Dep. 21:15 
7:15 Dep. Kano Arr. 20:15 
12:00 Arr. Leopoldville Dep. 15:45 
Thursdays Saturdays 


Flights will be operated between Lisbon 
and Leopoldville on a time duration of 13 
hours and 45 minutes (actual flying time, 
13 hours). The SABENA route will there- 
fore become the fastest service between 
Portugal and the Belgian Congo. Ticket 
costs, less taxes, on the service from Lisbon 
to Leopoldville are: One way, 10,530 escudos; 
round trip, 18,955 escudos. (1 escudo=about 
$0.035 U. S. currency.) 

SABENA will also have onward connec- 
tions from Leopoldville to Johannesburg. 


Italian Radio Listeners 
Taxed Instead of Sets 


Radio listeners, rather than radio sets, are 
licensed in Italy. One listener may have sev- 
eral radios, provided they are his property 
and are installed in his residence. Official 
statistics for the first half of 1951 show a 
total of 3,509,320 listeners of which 3,402,516 
in private homes and in automobiles are 
taxed, and 23,221 listeners are untaxed. This 
latter group includes wounded war veterans. 
Radios for use in public places accounted for 
by special subscriptions totaled 83,583 for 
the period under consideration. No statistics 
are kept On short-wave sets. 


Power Shortage in Delhi 
Blamed on Increased Demands 


Replying to criticism leveled against the 
Government in the Indian Parliament on 
September 7, 1951, for its failure to provide 
adequate electric power to meet the re- 
quirements of Delhi citizens, India’s Minister 
for Natural Resources and Scientific Research 
said that the population of Delhi had in- 
creased by leaps and bounds during the past 
few years and it has been impossible to meet 
the demand. He, however, claimed that the 
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New Corporation To Stage 
1952 Chicago Trade Fair 


The Second United States International 
Trade Fair is scheduled to be held on Chi- 
cago’s Navy Pier, March 22—April 6, 1952, and 
will be operated by a recently formed corpo- 
ration, Chicago International Trade Fair, 
Inc., with headquarters in the Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, according to I. S. Anoff, Presi- 
dent of the corporation. Other officials of 
the firm include Col. John N. Gage, Executive 
Vice President and Executive Director of the 
Fair, and Nathan E. Jacobs, Director of Public 
Relations. These Chicago businessmen were 
instrumental in staging the successful First 
United States International Trade Fair held 
in Chicago, August 7-20, 1950. Among others 
associated with them are Maxwell Fisher, for- 
merly of the OEEC Trade Fair Board, and 
now European Director for the fair with 
headquarters in Paris, and A. P. Wales, who 
again will handle space sales in England and 
Ireland. The fair, known as Chicago Inter- 
national Trade Fair, originally scheduled for 
September 1951, was postponed until the 
spring of 1952 to enable exhibitors to fit their 
production schedules to the buying habits of 
the public. 

The Navy Pier, again the main site of this 
fair, will provide more than 200,000 square 
feet of exhibit space. Applications for space 
have been forwarded to interested exhibitors 
in all parts of the world. 

In the words of John Gage: “The Fair will 
provide the show window to the world’s pro- 
ducers of raw material and finished products 
to display their choicest wares in the world’s 
richest market.” 

Detailed information on the First United 
States International Trade Fair is contained 
in feature articles published in the July 31 
and October 16, 1950, issues of FoREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY. Additional information on 
the 1952 event was published in the February 
12, 1951, issue, and will be published period- 
ically as plans progress. 

Interested firms should contact Col. John 
N. Gage, Executive Director, Chicago Inter- 
national Trade Fair, Merchandise Mart. 
Chicago 54, Ill. 


British Industry Shows 
Welcome Visitors from U. S. 


Trade shows are held all year around in 
the United Kingdom as they are in the 
United States, and many of the events at- 
tract visitors from the United States and 
other parts of the world, particularly the 
sterling-area countries. Americans who plan 
trips to the British Isles usually visit some 
of these shows. Information on some of the 
trade shows follows. 

The Fourth London Region Display of the 
Engineering Industries Association will be 
held at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
New Hall, October 16 and 17, 1951. This 
association represents engineering firms 
throughout England and for better operation 
is divided into regions. The London Region 
covers the east, southeast, and south of 


October 15. 1951 


England. As the 


association 
branches of engineering, the exhibits will be 
varied. Some 2,000 visitors attended the last 
event, and the first sales were made to a 


covers all 


buyer from Australia. Oversea visitors are 
welcomed and will be admitted upon presen- 
tation of their business cards. Additional 
information may be obtained from Mr. S. C. 
Cosby, Assistant London Secretary, Engi- 
neering Industries Association, 9 Seymour 
Street, Portman Square, London, W. 1., Eng- 
land. 

The 1951 Dairy Show will be held at 
Olympia, London, from October 23 to 26, 
under the auspices of the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association, 17 Devonshire Street, 
London, W. 1., England. Information on 
this annual event may be obtained from Mr. 
Fred J. Bull, Secretary of the association. 

The Modern Homes Exhibition, scheduled 
for Kalvin Hall, Glasgow, C. 3., Scotland, 
from October 10 to 27, 1951, is being organ- 
ized by the Corporation of Glasgow. This 
exhibition is reported to be the largest enter- 
prise of its kind promoted annually in Scot- 
land; in 1950 it attracted nearly 500,000 
visitors. The displays range from furniture, 
building materials, to clothing and acces- 
sories, beauty preparations, food, garden 
equipment, and literature. Interested per- 
sons may contact Mr. Walter Barlow, General 
Manager, Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, C. 3., Scot- 
land. 

At the Harrogate Toy & Fancy Goods Fair, 
to be held January 7—11, 1952, the products of 
some 600 British and foreign firms will be 
on display. It is reported to be the leading 
international toy trade fair in the world. 
The January 1951 fair was so successful that 
showroom space available for 1952 was sold 
out by May, and inquiries are being received 
for the 1953 show. Buyers from many coun- 
tries are expected to converge on this great 
“shop window” of the newest playthings from 
the world over. Further information may be 
obtained from Mr. R. P. Atwood, General 
Manager, “Penshurst,’”” Elm Grove, Bognor 
Regis, Sussex, England. 

The Harrogate Gifts and Fancy Goods Fair 
is scheduled for January 14-18, 1952, under 
the auspices of the Fancy Goods Association. 
Over 200 firms will exhibit items ranging 
from toilet and smokers’ requisites, to leather 
and travel goods, copper, brass and chrome 
wares, fancy and imitation jewelry, souve- 
nirs, gifts, and stationery. Interested per- 
sons may write to the London Secretary of 
the Fancy Goods Association, Mr. P. H. 
Sweetser, at 19-25 Gutter Lane, London, 
E. C. 2., England. 

The British Furniture Exhibition will be 
held at Earls Court, London, February 12-23, 
1952, under the auspices of the British Furni- 
ture Manufacturers’ Associations. Displays 
will include furniture of all kinds—bedding, 
carpets and mirrors, and a section will be de- 
voted to manufacturers’ materials, such as 
plywood, springs, upholstery, fabrics, and 
glues. Interested persons may contact Mr. 
P. S. Wilkinson, Organizing Manager, 641 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, 
W. C. 2., England. 

The Third Mechanical Handling Exhibition 
will be staged in the Grand and National 














Halls, covering an area of 250,000 square feet, 
Olympia, London, June 4-14, 1952. Similar 
shows were held previously in 1948 and 1950. 
The management maintains that this show 
will be the largest display of mechanical 
handling equipment in the world. All the 
leading British manufacturers of labor-aiding 
equipment are to exhibit. The display will 
include conveyors; elevators; stackers; fork, 
industrial, and hand trucks; pneumatic con- 
veying plants; grain-handling equipment; 
cranes, both fixed and mobile; overhead run- 
ways; aerial ropeways; earth-moving equip- 
ment; wagon tippler; and others. Buyers 
from all parts of the world attended the 1950 
show, including a number from the United 
States. Further information may be ob- 
tained from Mr. H. A, Collman, Exhibition 
Manager, Mechanical Handling Exhibition, 
Olympia, London, England. 

The Second British Food Fair, promoted by 
the Food Manufacturers’ Federation, Inc., 
will be held at Olympia, July 5-19, 1952. 
Further information may be obtained by 
writing to Mr. J. F. O’Shea, General Organizer, 
57 Catherine Place, London, S. W. 1., England. 

The following events have recently been 
staged. 

The Gauge and Tool Exhibition was held in 
London, May 15-25, 1951, under the auspices 
of the Gauge and Tool Makers’ Association, 
Standbrook House, Old Bond Street, London, 
W. 1., England. Previous shows were held 
in January 1946 and January 1948. Dates for 
the next event and other detailed informa- 
tion may be obtained from Mr. Gilbert T. 
Beach, Secretary of the association. 

The Ophthalmic Optical Trade Exhibition, 
held in London, July 16~—20, 1951, was organ- 
ized by the Association of Wholesalers and 
Manufacturing Opticians. Nearly 100 firms 
displayed their wares in two large halls of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. The ex- 
hibits included spectacle frames, lenses, spec- 
tacle cases, contact lenses, sunglasses, in- 
dustrial goggles, artificial eyes, sight-testing 
and diagnostic equipment, optical machinery 
and raw materials, and optical textbooks and 
periodicals. Optical practitioners, optome- 
trists, manufacturing opticians, wholesalers, 
buyers, and agents from all parts of the world 
attended this event. For information on the 
time and place of the next show and other 
details write to Mr. B. G. Arthur, Secretary, 
Association of Wholesalers and Manufactur- 
ing Opticians, 69 Cannor Street, London, E. C. 
4., England. 

The 1951 Business Efficiency Exhibition, 
Olympia, London, held from June 6 to 16, is 
maintained to have been the largest that has 
ever been staged anywhere, and nearly four 
times as large as the last event held in 1949. 
It was organized by the Office of Appliance 
Trades Association of Great Britain and Ire- 
land and covered over 175,000 square feet of 
exhibit space. The event is reported to be 
an outstanding national exhibition of office 
machinery. A number of pieces of new 
equipment were displayed. Among the in- 
novations was the first commercial electronic 
calculator to be seen in England. It prints 
at speeds from 80 to 100 lines per minute and 
accumulates data at rates of either 80, 100, 
or 150 cards per minute. Also, there was 
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shown the latest all-electrical typewriter and 
models of the lightest portable machines in 
the world. Information on the next exhibi- 
tion may be obtained from the Office of Ap- 
pliance Trades Association, 12 Buckingham 
Street, London, W. C. 2., England. 

The Eleventh Antique Dealers’ Fair took 
place in London from June 7 to 21, 1951, 
In nearly 100 stands there was displayed 
approximately £4,000,000 worth of goods. 
The fair is reported to have been very suc- 
cessful. Exhibits covered works of arts and 
crafts, Jewels, miniatures, jades, and hard 
stones, clocks and watches, tapestry and car- 
pets, furniture and other objects of art and 
antiques. Although most of the items were 
British, some came from the Continent and 
others from the Orient. A number of items 
were bought by United States residents. The 
twelfth Antique Dealers’ Fair will be held in 
the Great Hall of Grosvenor House from June 
11 to 26, 1952. Inquiries may be addressed to 
Capt. C. S. Platts, Organizing Secretary, Room 
904, Grosvenor House, Park Lane, W. 1, Eng- 
land. 

The Annual International Horse Show was 
held in White City, London, as usual, from 
July 23 to 28 this year. The goods exhibited 
included riding kits, saddlery products, pub- 
lications, jewelry, and arts and crafts. Addi- 
tional information on the next event sched- 
uled for July 1952, may be obtained from 
Mr. N. H. Gardner, Director, Walter Hills 
Publications Ltd., 67, 69 and 71 Southampton 
Row, London, W. C. 1, England. 

The Engineering, Marine and Welding Er- 
hibition was held in London from August 30 
to September 13, 1951, under the auspices of 
the British Engineers’ Association, Inc., 32 
Victoria Street, London S. W. 1., England. 
The event, which takes place in alternate 
years, is stated to have been the largest dis- 
play of engineering manufactures in the 
world and to have provided a unique oppor- 
tunity for marine engineers and others con- 
nected with shipbuilding and shipping to 
examine the largest advances in the design 
of marine equipment. This year it included 
the Foundry Trades Exhibition. On display 
were industrial and marine engines and an- 
cillary equipment, propellers, boilers, tur- 
bines, scientific instruments, and automatic 
controls, pumps, valves, electrical equipment, 
electric and pneumatic tools, radios, and 
radar equipment and diving apparatus. A 
record number of oversea visitors is reported 
to have attended this show. Further infor- 
mation on the 1953 event may be obtained 
from the above-mentioned organizing asso- 
ciation. 

A listing of many other shows is contained 
in the Exhibition Bulletin published by the 
London Bureau, 14a Samos Road, London 
8. E. 20, England, and in the Board of Trade 
Journal, Atlantic House, Holborn, Viaduct, 
London E. C. 1, England. 

Additional information on trade shows and 
exhibitions may be obtained through the 
various British commercial and informational 
services available throughout the United 
States including the Commercial Department 
of the British Embassy, 3100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW, Washington 8, D. C. or from the 
Exhibitions Division of the Commercial Rela- 
tions and Exports Department, Board of 
Trade, Lacon House, Theobald’s Road, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1., England. 


Japanese Fair in Seattle 


Helped Reestablish Trade 


The first large-scale display of all-Japanese 
goods since World War II took place in the 
Edmundson Pavilion at the University of 
Washington in Seattle from June 17-July 3, 
1951. This event, one of the largest of its 
kind ever held in the United States, helped 
further to boost trade between Japan and 
the United States. 

Nearly $500,000 was spent in staging this 
event, which included approximately $300,000 
contributed by the Japanese Government 
and by prefectures, according to recent re- 
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situation recently had improved consider- 
ably, and he hopes that by the end of March 
1952, when two 10,000-kw. turbo-generators 
will have been installed, current needs can 
be met, and by the end of 1953, when power 
is expected to be available from the Bhakra- 
Nangal hydroelectric projects, it is hoped that 
all the future needs can be supplied. 

The Minister added that the Delhi State 
Electricity Power Board had before it 15,000 
applications for new and enhanced load. 


Railroad Bridge Spanning Nus 
River in Colombia Collapses 


The metal railroad bridge at Conejo Sta- 
tion, Antioquia, spanning the Nus River in 
Columbia, collapsed August 25, 1951, owing 
to swollen stream waters. The point where 
the accident occurred is 101 kilometers from 
Medellin on the Antioquia Railroad which 
connects Medellin with Puerto Berrio. 

Although this type of interruption in 
Antioquia’s rail system is not uncommon 
during the rainy season, Medellin industries 
suffered for lack of sufficient gasoline, kero- 
sene, and fuel oils, and rationing was de- 
creed by the Governor of the Department of 
Antioquia a few days after the bridge col- 
lapsed. 

A pumping station was set up promptly on 
the opposite side of the Nus River with a 
daily maximum capacity of 60,000 gallons, 
considered ample to fill the needs of the 
area. Upon the completion of the provi- 
sional pumping equipment, rationing of 
fuels was lifted September 6, 1951. 

While a provisional span was being con- 
structed, an emergency airlift, carrying pas- 
sengers and supplies between Medellin and 
Puerto Berrio was inaugurated by AVIANCA 
on August 28, 1951, with two Catalina flying- 
boats. AVIANCA officials state that this 
service will continue until rail communica- 
tions between Medellin and Puerto Berrio 
are resumed. 





Algeria Reports Progress in 
Power-Development Program 


The 20-year power development program 
formulated by Algeria in 1940, has been suc- 
cessfully carried out to-date. It involves 
the construction of both thermal and hydro- 
electric plants with the following goals for 
total production: 


1945 __ oe 370,000,000 kw.-hr. 
1950 = 550,000,000 kw.-hr. 
1955 950,000,000 kw.-hr, 
| as 1,050,000,000 kKw.-hr. 


In addition to the construction of addi- 
tional power plants, the electrical transmis- 
sion and distribution system is being im- 
proved to connect the major thermal gen- 
erating plants, and for the full use of the 
hydroelectric stations. 

Substantial progress in Algerian power pro- 
duction has been made under this program, 
and the 1950 output more than doubles that 
of 1940, as indicated by the following official 
production statistics: 


Algerian Production of Thermal and 
Hydroelectric Power, 1940-50 





[In millions of kilowatt-hours] 
Year Thermal Hydro Total 
1940_ ‘ . ‘ 210. 4 45.3 255. 7 
1941 __ 189. 3 63.9 253. 2 
1942_. 193. 6 68.4 262.0 
1943. _ - . 228. 7 60. 1 228.8 
1944... 247.0 66. 7 313.7 
1945__- 258.8 71.2 330.0 
——~ wanes 81.8 359. 1 
1947. _- A 321.3 93. 3 414.6 
oe. ... 371.5 89.9 461.4 
1949 J 367. 1 145. 1 512. 2 
1950 : 450. 6 130. 6 581.2 


In order to expand the capacity of the 
country’s power plants, and reduce the cost 
of energy production, Algeria is placing 
short-term emphasis on modern thermal 
generating plants, and long-term emphasis 
on the development of hydroelectric plants. 
The two most important projects now under 
construction are the thermal stations at 
Oran and Bone; each will have a capacity 
of 50,000 kilowatts. Three smaller plants, 
which will add a total of 19,000 kilowatts to 
the country’s system, also are under con- 
struction at Ain-Temouchent (Tessala), 
Ain-Beida, and Foum-el-Gherza. 





ports. Display space was free to Japanese 
exhibitors, and transportation costs of dis- 
Play goods were defrayed by the Japanese 
Government. Publicity, advertising, and 
organization were undertaken by committees 
set up by the sponsoring group, which in- 
cluded the Port of Seatte, the University of 
Washington, city of Seattle, State of Wash- 
ington, World Trade Club of Seattle, Pacific 
Northwest Trade Association, Greater Seattle 
Inc., Propeller Club, Washington State World 
Trade Council, and the Transportation Club 
of Seattle. The United States Department 
of Commerce and Bureau of Customs main- 
tained information booths staffed with per- 
sonnel from the respective Field Offices. 

The fair occupied approximately 60,000 
square feet of space at the University of 
Washington. Items on display included 
silks and fabrics, pearls, binoculars, cameras, 
sewing machines, tools, chemicals, novelties, 
clocks, cutlery, machinery, foodstuffs, wood 
prints, paintings, figurines, and porcelains. 
In all, 6,000 items totaling about 700 tons, 
were displayed by over 600 Japanese firms, 
industrial associations, and United States 
importers. 

Total attendance exceeded 53,000, which 
included some 700 buyers. The buyers came 
from near and far, including the States of 
Washington, California, Oregon, Illinois, and 
New York; the countries in Europe and in 
Central and South America; and Canada and 
Bermuda. The Japanese Overseas Agency 
representative in charge stated that the larg- 


est orders were placed by buyers from the 
State of Washington, followed by those from 
British Columbia, California, and Oregon. 
United States businessmen found prices of 
Japanese goods generally high, but for the 
most part the quality good. Attendance of 
buyers was facilitated by their exclusive ad- 
mittance between 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. The 
public was admitted only from 2 p. m., to 10 
p. m. daily, except Saturday and Sunday 
when the fair opened at noon. One disad- 
vantage for buyers was the arrangement of 
the exhibits by the prefectures from which 
they came, rather than the usual grouping 
by commodity classifications. The goods of 
main interest to buyers in order of impor- 
tance were iron and steel products, bamboo, 
rattan, and straw products, wood products, 
textiles, toys and sporting goods, glassware, 
and chinaware and pottery. Cameras and 
other optical goods attracted inquiries al- 
though they were not on display because of 
delay in shipment. Some interest was 
shown in chemical products. It has been 
variously estimated that from $1,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 worth of orders was placed during 
the fair. In addition, business will be trans- 
acted for months after the fair through the 
contacts made. One source reports that the 
sales of several firms reached totals of $1,- 
000,000, $600,000, and $286,000. 

Further details on this event may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Toshio Urabe, Chief, Jap- 
anese Overseas Agency, 260 Central Building, 
801 Third Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Peso Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 

Bolivia Boliviano Official 


Legal free 
Curb 

Brazil Cruzeiro Official. 
Chile. Peso wy “a 
Banking market 
Provisional commercial ® 
Special commercial 
Free market 
Bank of Republic § 
Basic 8. _- 
Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
Central Bank (Official) 
Free 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 


Colombia do 
Costa Rica Colon 


Ecuador Sucre 


Nicaragua__..| Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official 13__ 
_.do.- 
Free 3 
Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 
Salvador Colon do. . 


Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Controlled 

Free 


Venezuela_. Bolivar 


! See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 

8’ Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate estaklished Apr. 8, 1950. 

‘Average consists of October through 
quotations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

5 Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 

6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950. 

? Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

§ See explanatory notes. 
Mar. 20, 1951. 

*January~November. New rate (15.15) established 
Dee. 1, 1950. 

July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 

'' Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 

2 November—December. Rate established Nov. 9, 
1950. 
13 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes. 

‘4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 

*Bolivian curb rate as of June 1, 


December 


New basic rate established 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950 are paid for at preferential, basic or free market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Argen- 
tina are effected at the free market rate. During 1948, 
and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect; 
ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and 

(increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 
of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 
Structure was modified to provide for six rates: viz, 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 





1949 | 1950 | 1951 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


| Approxi- | 


mate equiv-| Date 


(annual) | (annual) | June Rate | aient in U.| 1951 
|S. currency 
(1) 27.50 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 | Sept. 13 
(@) 25.00 | 5. 00 5.00 | . 2000 | Do. 
(1) 214.04 14.14 14. 53 . 0688 Do. 
42.42, 360.60 | 60.60 | 60.60 .0165 | July 24 
111.50 | 5101.00 101.00 | 101.00 | .0099 | Do. 
101. 66 161.50 | *190.00 | 188.00 . 0053 Do. 
18. 72 | 18. 72 | 18.72 | 18.72 .0534 | Aug. 31 
31.10 | 31.10 | 31.10 31.10 . 0322 Do. 
43.10 | 43.10 43.10 43.10 | . 0232 Do. 
60. 10 60.10 | 60.10 | .0166 | Do. 
7 50. 00 50.00 | 50.00 .0200 | Do. 
79. 00 91.04 88. 39 94. 00 . 0106 Do. 
1. 96 1, 96 nd ‘ 
2. 51 2. 51 . 3984 | Aug. 31 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 .1764 | July 31 
7.91 8.77 7.48 7. 52 . 1330 | Do. 
13.50 | °% 13.50 13.50 | 15.15 .0660 | Aug. 20 
17. 63 18. 36 17. 59 18. 10 .0549 | Do. 
2. 04 10 2,02 2. 02 2. 02 | .4950 | Aug. 31 
118. 65 8. 65 8. 65 8. 64 . 1157 | Sept. 6 
5.00 | 5.00 5.00 5. 00 | . 2000 | June 29 
127.00 7.00 7.00 | .1429 | Do. 
7.14 6. 92 7.09 7. 09 | . 1410 | Do. 
6. 00 6. 00 . 1667 | Sept. 14 
9. 00 9. 00  255S | Do. 
27.00 | 34.00 | . 0294 Do. 
17.78 14. 85 14.95 | 15.93 .0628 | Sept. 19 
18. 46 15. 54 15.15 16. 50 . 0606 | Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 | Sept. 29 
1.90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 | . 5263 | Sept. 21 
42.45 2. 45 2. 45 2. 45 - 4082 Do. 
2.77 2. 61 2.17 2. 51 . 3984 Do. 
3. 35 3.35 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 | Sept. 29 
3. 35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 .2985 | Do. 


preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6), 
auction A and B (established initially in November 
1949 at 9.32 and 11, respectively, and consolidated into 
a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950 are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales, making the effective rate for 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
free market rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange control 
system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate of 
2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 selling 
is established. All foreign payments are made at the 
basie selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which are initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. The 
old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; the 
former exchange certificate and free market rates have 
been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports, and 
surcharges ranging from 55 to 100 percent are applied to 
importations of merchandise included in second, third, 
and fourth categories. Nontrade transactions not eligible 
for the controlled rate are effected at the uncontrolled 
rate, 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’”’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at 
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Current Prospects for U. 
Trade With the Far East 


(Continued from p. 4) 
Philippines 


Notwithstanding recent tightening in 
Philippine import controls, including 
bans on certain consumer items, factors 
which should contribute to an encourag- 
ing outlook for United States exports in- 
clude the relatively favorable exchange 
position and the inauguration of agri- 
cultural and industrial development 
projects with financial assistance from 
the United States. As in the case of 
other countries of the Far East, one of 
the main deterrents to taking full advan- 
tage of potential export opportunities 
may be the shortage in the United States 
of some commodities. 

Although the amount of foreign ex- 
change made available for imports dur- 
ing the second half of 1951 was less than 
that for the first 6 months, when import 
licensing was excessively heavy, the total 
made available for the year is nearly 
double dollar allocations for imports in 
1950. Considerable additional exchange 
is expected to accrue to the Philippines 
from the aid program of the ECA and 
from anticipated loans by the Export- 
Import Bank, as well as from other 
United States expenditures, such as con- 
tinuing outlays for military agencies. 

United States imports from the Philip- 
pines in the next year should show at 
least moderate increases in volume for 
most major commodities, the 1952 pro- 





the official rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. Luxury 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain im- 
ports are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949 and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5- 
percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payments 
of Government obligations and to purchases by Govern- 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at the 
basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a 
surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8). Non- 
essential imports and other nontrade remittances are to 
be Symes at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per dollar 
(10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. S. 
dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with modi- 
fications in foreign exchange rates. An official market 
with two rates governs most transactions. Selling rates 
are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the 
degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; and 
the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on ac- 
count of registered capital. The legal free market covers 
invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both pur- 
chases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 
1 percent commission in favor of the Monetary Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, 
imports were paid for at one or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the a of the article 
to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; 
basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
Brate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, respec- 
tively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of years prior 
to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the 
official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10-20 percent above the official, depend- 
ing upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at 
the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
is applied to a list of raw materials and primary neces- 
sities estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total 
imports. The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar nme to 
nonlisted imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. 
The uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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duction of which is expected to rise above 
estimated levels for 1951. Although de- 
mand for some items, notably coconut 
products, has fallen off, with export 
prices declining sharply from peak levels 
of March and April, as the United States 
defense program gathers momentum 
both demand and relatively high prices 
for Philippine raw materials should be 
maintained. 


India 


Current United States-India trade 
prospects are relatively satisfactory. 
Indian industry is operating at a level 
about 10 percent above that of 1950, 
aided in part by exceptionally heavy im- 
ports of raw materials during the Indian 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1951. United 
States exports to India continue to be 
high, and estimated on the basis of fig- 
ures for the first 6 months, may amount 
to $350,000,000 for 1951. Included in 
this estimate is the wheat purchased by 
India under U. S. Public Law 48, gen- 
erally known as the India Grain Act. 
Insufficient supplies of jute from Pakis- 
tan and of sulfur, copper, iron, and steel 
from the United States are in prospect, 
however. 

Indian exports to the United States in 
1951 may reach a new record. Although 
there has been a substantial drop in the 
volume of burlap exports (nearly 30 per- 
cent below 1950 on the basis of Calcutta 
exports to the United States to August), 
other exports such as mica, manganese, 
pepper, tea, cashew nuts, goat and kid 
skins, and shellac have continued at a 
high rate. In fact, the United States 
ranked as India’s second best customer 
in the year ended March 1951 as well as 
India’s second largest supplier, the 
United Kingdom being first in both In- 
dia’s exports and imports. 


Indonesia 


The outlook for a continued high level 
of trade. between Indonesia and the 
United States is promising. Indonesia 
has substantial dollar credits and con- 
tinues to earn dollars although at a 
slower rate than was the case in early 
1951 when record prices were received 
for rubber and tin. United States trade 
statistics for 1950 indicate that Indo- 
nesia’s exports to the United States ex- 
ceeded its imports by nearly $77,000,000. 
In addition to dollars earned by direct 
exports to the United States, Indonesian 
rubber reached the United States by way 
of Singapore and Malaya where it was 
remilled and increased the net dollar 
credits to at least $100,000,000. In ad- 
dition to rubber and tin, of which the 
United States is the chief purchaser, 
Indonesia exports to the United States 
substantial quantities of pepper, cassia 


and other spices, tapioca, tea, kapok, 


wrapper tobacco, gums and _ resins. 
Thus, the sales outlook for such United 
States commodities as milk products, 
canned fish, wheat flour, fruits, cigarette 
tobacco, chemicals, dyes, cotton textiles, 
iron and steel products, industrial and 
other equipment, automobiles, and elec- 
trical equipment, which normally are 
important exports to Indonesia, appears 
reasonably good in the near future as 
demand is strong and exchange avail- 
able. Stocks of textiles on hand at main 
distribution centers in Java and heavy 
congestion of imported goods at ports 
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not yet cleared by customs may slow up 
orders for a time. 


British Malaya 


Malaya, Singapore, and British Borneo 
are likely to receive a temporary in- 
crease in allocations of dollars for im- 
ports from hard-currency areas. A 
permanently improved situation can de- 
velop, however, only when the United 
Kingdom is able to relax its basic mone- 
tary and trade control policy as it applies 
to the entire sterling area of which 
Malaya is a member. Although the 
United States is the largest customer for 
both rubber and tin—the two leading 
Malayan exports—the dollars accruing 
from these exports are used for the ster- 
ling area as a whole. Malaya receives 
dollar allocations sufficient to finance 
imports from the United States of lim- 
ited quantities of highly essential goods 
unobtainable from the sterling area or 
from other soft-currency countries. In 
1950, for example, United States imports 
from British Malaya amounted to $309,- 
000,000, whereas United States exports to 
British Malaya were valued at only $21,- 
000,000. In addition to direct imports 
from the United States, however, British 
Malaya imported some United States 
goods via Hong Kong. 

United States imports of crude rubber 
and tin from British Malaya were valued 
at $216,800,000 in the first 6 months of 
1951. Several factors point toward in- 
creased use by Malaya of its dollar earn- 
ings for imports from the United States. 
High prices and heavy exports of rubber 
and tin in 1950 and early 1951 resulted in 
increasing popular demand for imported 
consumer goods. The result has been 
an easing of the regulations which 
tightly restricted imports from the 
United States. 


Hong Kong 


United States trade with Hong Kong 
in the coming months will continue to 
be determined by such factors as United 
States export and foreign assets con- 
trols, and the development by Hong 
Kong of new markets and sources of 
materials to substitute for that part of 
its former trade which was with main- 
land China. 

United States export controls permit 
the shipment to Hong Kong of only 
enough goods to supply Hong Kong’s 
local needs and transshipment require- 
ments to non-Communist destinations. 
Since Hong Kong was formerly the 
entrepot for many exports to China, 
Hong Kong’s imports from the United 
States are expected to be severely cur- 
tailed as long as the present regulations 
exist. United States exports to Hong 
Kong in the first quarter of 1951 dropped 
to less than $4,000,000, or approximately 
one-sixth the amount exported in the 
first quarter of 1950. As information 
concerning Hong Kong’s requirements 
for local consumption and for trans- 
shipment to friendly areas became avail- 
able licensing for shipment to Hong 
Kong increased and United States ex- 
ports to Hong Kong in the second quar- 
ter of 1951 rose to $9,000,000. Continued 
licensing for export to Hong Kong de- 
pends upon proof that end-use and ulti- 
mate destination are in accordance with 
United States export regulations. 





Although United States imports from 
Hong Kong during the first half of 1951 
more than tripled in value over imports 
for the like period in 1950, it is unlikely 
that imports will continue at that rate. 
Substantial increases were recorded in 
imports of fish and fish products, vege- 
tables and preparations, fruits and prep- 
arations, spices, wood manufactures, 
cotton waste, tung oil,and feathers. Ex- 
cept for certain strategic and critical 
goods considered to be of security advan- 
tage to the United States, the general 
policy of Foreign Assets Control is to 
prohibit the importation of any Chinese 
Communist products, either directly 
from China or indirectly through such 
transhipment centers as Hong Kong. 
New foreign assets control regulations 
published August 15 are very likely to re- 
duce the importation from Hong Kong 
of fish, vegetable, fruit, and wood manu- 
factures inasmuch as these regulations 
now indicate that articles which are the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of 
China will continue to be regarded as 
Chinese products despite the fact that 
they were washed, cooked, preserved, 
salted, canned, packed, or processed in 
another country. In the case of tung 
oil, the total 1951 import occurred in 
January. 

Hong Kong’s Exportation Order of 
June 25, 1951, eliminated Communist 
China as a market for a large number of 
commodities some of which were of 
United States origin. If Hong Kong’s 
trade in such goods of United States 
origin is to continue new markets in non- 
Communist Southeast Asia will have to 
be developed. 


Pakistan 


The Pakistan market for United 
States exports will be determined largely 
by the availability of dollar exchange, 
either from export earnings or from dol- 
lar loans or aid programs, and by the 
ability of the United States to supply 
Pakistan’s import needs. Because of 
high prices and increased demand for 
Pakistan’s principal exports to the 
United States (wool, hides and skins, and 
jute), export trade with the United 
States amounted to $35,000,000 for the 
first 6 months of 1951, exceeding exports 
for the entire year 1950 which were 
valued at $31,000,000. The general price 
decline in these commodities may reduce 
dollar earnings in the next few months. 
Pakistan is negotiating for a loan from 
the International Bank, a portion of 
which would be a dollar loan. 

A considerable part of Pakistan’s de- 
mand for United States merchandise is 
likely to be for specialized manufactures 
and critical raw materials. In the fin- 
ished-manufactures category Pakistan 
may wish to purchase telecommunica- 
tions equipment, aircraft, earthmoving 
equipment, power supplies, and automo- 
bile tires. Such materials as carbon- 
black, glycerin, pharmaceuticals, insec- 
ticides, copper, and some types of iron 
and steel will be needed. The volume of 
trade will depend upon the availability 
of these short supply or strategic goods 
for export from the United States. 


Thailand 


United States-Thai total trade has 
increased every year since the close of 
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World War II. Thailand’s foreign ex- 
change position is excellent. The coun- 
try is now the world’s largest exporter of 
rice, and heavy United States purchases 
of rubber and tin have provided dollar 
exchange for the purchase of machinery 


.and vehicles, textiles, chemicals, and 


metal products. Thailand received a 
loan of $25,400,000 from the Interna- 
tional Bank in October 1950 which is to 
be used for an irrigation project and for 
improvements in transportation. A 
number of contracts for these projects 
have been placed with United States 
firms. Thailand has almost no import 
controls, and foreign exchange can be 
purchased freely from any bank. 


Other Countries 


United States trade with Ceylon, 
Taiwan, Afghanistan, Indochina, and 
Burma, if estimated for the year 1951 on 
the basis of statistics for the first 6 
months, will achieve higher levels for 
both exports and imports than in 1950. 

Ceylon.—United States exports to 
Ceylon during the first half of 1951 were 
valued at $9,000,000 as compared with 
$3,000,000 for the corresponding period 
in 1950. Increased exports were made 
of cotton cloth, machinery and vehicles, 
petroleum products, powdered milk, to- 
bacco, and chemicals. Ceylon’s exports 
to the United States, chiefly rubber, tea 
and graphite, amounted to $33,000,000, 
compared with $25,000,000 in the first 
half of 1950. 

Taiwan (Formosa) .—Taiwan was the 
destination for exports valued at $19,- 
000,000 in the first half of 1951 and $11,- 
000,000 in the first 6 months of 1950. 
Cotton, wheat flour, and soybean exports 
accounted for most of the increase. 
Imports into the United States from 
Taiwan were valued at $2,000,000 and 
consisted largely of tea and citronella 
oil. 

Afghanistan.—Afghanistan’s exports 
to the United States consist largely of 
one item—karakul skins. United States 
imports from Afghanistan during the 
first half of 1951 were valued at $20,000,- 
000, nearl¥ the same as annual imports 
for 1949 and 1950. United States exports 
were more varied and consisted largely 
of machinery, metals and minerals, and 
textiles valued at $3,000,000. 

Indochina.—France has been predom- 
inant in the trade of Indochina, and al- 
though the agreements at a conference 
at Pau, France, in December 1950 
granted the Indochinese States of Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia the status of 
independent States within the frame- 
work of the French Union, no important 
changes in commercial policy have taken 
place. United States exports to Indo- 
china during the first half of 1951 were 
valued at $12,000,000, nearly three times 
the value of exports for the first half of 
1950. Machinery and vehicles, raw cot- 
ton, tobacco, petroleum products, and 
chemicals and fertilizers were the major 
exports. United States imports were 
valued at $9,000,000 in January—June 
1951 and consisted largely of crude rub- 
ber. 

Burma —tTraditionally, the United 
States has been one of the less important 
of Burma’s trading partners. Aside from 
rice, which is Burma’s principal export 
product, and which accounts for most of 
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its export trade with other Far Eastern 
countries, the volume of the country’s 
trade in the near future is dependent 
upon the restoration of peaceful condi- 
tions within the country, since the trans- 
portation facilities and the production 
centers for minerals and teak continue 
to be the objectives of guerilla bands 
fighting against the Government. The 
availability for export of Burma’s min- 
eral products—copper, lead, zinc, tin, 
and tungsten—would be of particular 
interest to the United States. 


Outlook for Exports and 
Imports 


An examination of export data rela- 
tive to 11 countries’ of the Far East 
where conditions permit a reasonable 
basis for comparison of current trade 
with that of recent years indicates that 
for the seven large export groups (ma- 
chinery and vehicles; metals; chemicals; 
textile fibers and manufactures; vege- 
table products, inedible; vegetable foods; 
and miscellaneous), total value of 
United States exports to the Far East is 
likely to reach at least the level attained 
in 1949.’ 

Availability in each export group is, of 
course, not uniform. In the inedible- 
vegetable-products group which in- 
cludes rubber manufactures, inedible 
vegetable oils, and tobacco, 1951 exports 
to these 11 Far Eastern countries will 
show a 90 percent increase in value over 
those of 1949 if shipments continue at 
the rate of the first 6 months. Tex- 
tiles and textile-fiber exports will in- 
crease in value by nearly 70 percent; 
foodstuffs, nearly 25 percent; and chem- 
icals, about 10 percent. Exports in 
other groups have not been maintained 
at the 1949 level and probably will con- 
tinue at lower levels during the remain- 
der of the year because they are more 
directly affected by shortages of basic 
materials, metals, and chemicals. 
Shortages are felt most in the raw ma- 
terials used in the production of metals 
and in the machinery and vehicle group 
dependent upon metals. Despite these 
shortages, United States exports to the 
Far East during 1951 in machinery and 
vehicles may be expected to decrease by 
only about one-fourth under 1949 exports 
and metals by 40 to 50 percent if the 
rate of exports for the first 6 months 
continues. Reduction can also be ex- 
pected in exports of the miscellaneous 
group, which includes photographic 
materials and scientific and professional 
equipment. 

United States import demand for rub- 
ber, tin, jute and burlap, abaca, sugar, 
manganese, chrome, mica, and many 
other Far Eastern products is expected 
to remain at a high level. Present prices 
of some of these commodities have de- 
clined from peaks reached earlier in 
1951 and values may be lower than for 
the first 6 months of 1951. 


1 Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, India, In- 


dochina, Indonesia, Japan, British Malaya, 
Pakistan, Philippines, and Thailand. 

* The year 1949 is used as a basis for com- 
parison since by that time many countries 
had recovered from the economic effects of 
World War II and production and trade 
were not yet affected by the Korean hostili- 
ties, as was the case in 1950. 
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dustrial, commercial, and cultural pursuits; 
(2) formally endorses standards regarding 
the protection of persons, their property, and 
interests that reflect the most enlightened 
legal and constitutional principles; (3) seeks 
to assist the private investor in such mat- 
ters as the transfer of funds and manage- 
ment of business enterprises; and (4) re- 
asserts its adherence to the principles of 
nondiscriminatory treatment of trade and 
shipping. 

The United States program for the nego- 
tiation of treaties of this type is an integral 
part of this country’s policy for the further- 
ance of liberal principles of trade and eco- 
nomic relations in general, and particularly 
for creating throughout the world condi- 
tions favorable to economic development. 
The new treaty is the fifth to be concluded 
by the United States during the current 
year and the eighth since 1948; similar 
treaties have been concluded by the United 
States with Italy, Uruguay, Ireland, Colom- 
bia, Greece, Israel, and Ethiopia. 

The new treaty is the first friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation treaty to be entered 
into by the United States with a member 
of the North Atlantic Community since the 
signing of the North Atlantic Treaty. The 
new treaty not only affirms and demon- 
strates the fundamental community of inter- 
est between the United States and Denmark 
but is a practical illustration of cooperation 
between NATO countries on nonmilitary 
objectives. The importance of this coopera- 
tion was stressed by Secretary Acheson on 
September 18 at the meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council in Ottawa and later attested 
in the Ottawa Declarations. 

The Secretary said: “I think we can de- 
velop closer links in transportation and 
communications, and in the whole field of 
ideas. We can, I believe, anticipate an in- 
creased exchange of skills and experience 
between us in such matters as agriculture 
and industry. 

“There lie before us possibilities for the 
progressive development of closer economic 
collaboration and the development of oppor- 
tunities for normal trade and investment.” 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade-Controls 


CONTROLS ON IMPORTATION OF POWDERED 
MILK EASED 


Venezuelan importers must purchase 1 unit 
of local powdered milk for every 18 units of 
this commodity which they import, in order 
to obtain an exemption from import duties 
on the imported powdered milk, according 
to resolution No. 611 of the Bureau of Indus- 
try, published on August 31, 1951, as reported 
by the U. S. Embassy in Caracas. This reso- 
lution was to take effect 30 days after its 
publication and will supersede resolution No. 
385 of March 29, 1951. (See ForeIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, May 7, 1951, for regulation 
which had established a ratio of 1 to 12.) 


IMPORTATION OF POULTRY ENTRAILS 
PROHIBITED 


The importation into Venezuela of frozen 
poultry with entrails or accompanied by 
their respective entrails, or the separate im- 
portation of poultry entrails has been pro- 
hibited by the Ministry of Agriculture in 
resolution No. 5 dated September 6, 1951, 
according to the U. S. Embassy in Caracas. 
This measure has been taken to protect 


against the entry of Newcastle disease into 
that country. 
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Export-Control Developments 


Office of International Trade U. 5S. Department of Commerce 


[Nore: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
ress releases of OIT (Office of International 
, Trade) appear below. The announcements, con 


taining more detailed information, may be ob- 
tained from the OIT, U. S. Department of 


Commerce. Any such requests should refer to 
the date and the number of the OIT Press Re 
lease (free) or of the CEB (for which there is 
a charge of 10 cents each) shown at the end 
of each item. ] 


REMINDER TO MANUFACTURERS OF MRO 
SUPPLIES 


Manufacturers of maintenance, repair, 
and operating (MRO) supplies for export 
today were reminded that they may apply 
a DO-MRO rating to all direct and indirect 
export orders which they accept within their 
quotas as soon as they report their MRO 
export quotas under Order M-79 to the 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Specific authorization 
from OIT is not required. 

This authority to apply the DO-MRO 
rating was granted in the National Produc- 
tion Authority’s Order M-—79, which also ex- 
plains the method to be followed by manu- 
facturers in calculating and establishing 
their export MRO quotas. 

After a manufacturer has reported his 
quota on Form IT-—833, as required in OIT’s 
Current Export Bulletin, No. 633, he will 
receive notification from OIT only if it is 
necessary to request further information on 
the form, or if the manufacturer’s quota as 
reported on the form has been revised. 
OIT-849, Sepr. 27, and CEB~—641. 


ALLOCATION AND LICENSING OF COAL 
EXPORTS 


In a move to increase the flow of United 
States coal to meet stepped-up defense pro- 
duction requirements overseas, the United 
States Government has announced establish- 
ment, beginning November 1, 1951, of allo- 
cation and licensing of exports of bituminous 
and anthracite coal to all countries except 
Canada. 

Programing and coordination of United 
States coal exports was made necessary to 
assure that essential needs of other friendly 
nations are met, despite inadequate vessel 
supply and congested port facilities brought 
about by extremely heavy demands for 
United States coal at this time. Exports of 
United States coal are currently running at 
the rate of 3,000,000 tons per month. 

Coke, already under export controls, will 
be included in the allocation program. 

The purpose of the program is to effect 
maximum utilization of Hampton Roads 
(Va.) facilities and equitable distribution 
among importing countries of the coal mov- 


ing through that port. Severe congestion of 
port facilities and inefficient use of vessels 
at Hampton Roads has resulted from con- 
centration of foreign demands on coal ship- 
ments through there. 

Under the new program, a quota will be 
allocated to each country for coal shipments 
through Hampton Roads. The balance of 
each country’s allocation can then be ob- 
tained through other United States ports. 
The new allocation system is expected to re- 
duce present long waiting periods at that 
port and thus increase Overall vessel use for 
the entire coal export program. 

A validated export license, specifying the 
country of destination and United States 
port of exit, will be issued for each shipment 
of coal, following application by the exporter 
and approval by the Office of International 
Trade, United States Department of Com- 
merce. A similar OIT procedure was in 
effect in the years 1947—50. 

In addition to carrying out the licensing 
and enforcement procedures under the new 
program, OIT will serve as claimant agency 
for determining allocations for all countries 
except those in which the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration is conducting a pro- 
gram. ECA will continue to act as claimant 
agency for these countries and assign to 
them overall allocations and port quotas. 

Imports of coal by Western European na- 
tions, to meet the increased industrial re- 
quirements resulting from the rearmament 
program, account for approximately 80 per 
cent of United States coal exports today. 
Last year virtually no coal was exported from 
the United States. In the first quarter of 
1951, 5,000,000 tons were exported, mostly to 
Europe. This was increased to 7,500,000 tons 
in the second quarter, and the current quar- 
terly rate is close to 10,000,000 tons. 

This has largely contributed to the present 
severe shortage of shipping and has resulted 
in competition between other nations for 
ships and coal. To help meet the ship prob- 
lem, the United States is reactivating ves- 
sels from its “mothball” fleet at the rate of 
one vessel per day. 

Coal production in Western Europe has 
increased by an annual rate of 20,000,000 
tons since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, but this increase has been insufficient 
to meet expanding defense production needs 
in Europe. In addition, Europe went into 
the Korean war period with dangerously low 
coal stocks. 

In carrying out the new program, OIT 
will consult with an interagency Coal Com- 
mittee. In addition to OIT, the following 
Government agencies will be represented: 
ECA, Defense Solid Fuels Administration, 
Defense Transport Administration, Maritime 
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Administration, Department of State, and 
Department of Defense. Other agencies may 
be invited to participate as required.—OIT~ 
851, Ocr. 1, 1951 


RELAXATION OF CONTROLS OVER COTTON 
WASTE AND USED COTTON 


Soft and hard cotton waste and used cot- 
ton now may be exported to most countries 
under “‘general license,” without prior appli- 
cation to the Office of International Trade. 
Shipments of cotton waste to the U.S. S. R. 
and its satellites and to Hong Kong and 
Macao will continue to require validated 
export licenses, issued only upon OIT ap- 
proval of applications. 

OIT’s action became effective at 12 noon 
e. s. t., Thursday, September 27, 1951. 

The relaxation of controls over cotton 
waste and used cotton parallels the easing 
of restrictions on exports of raw cotton on 
September 17, 1951. Both actions were made 
possible by recent improvement of cotton 
supplies to the point where it is expected 
that most foreign requirements as well as 
domestic demands can be met. OIT-—850, 
SeprT. 26, 1951. 


Two More Firms BARRED FROM PARTICI- 
PATING IN U. S. EXPORT TRADE 


Satis, A. G., an export-import firm in Zu- 
rich, Switzerland, and N. V. Van Uden’s 
Transport-Bureau, a prominent freight-for- 
warding company in Rotterdam, Netherlands, 
together with leading officials of these firms, 
who engineered arrangements in four Euro- 
pean countries to transship a United States 
boring and turning mill to Hungary in vio- 
lation of United States export regulations, 
are barred from participating in any way 
in United States export trade for the dura- 
tion of export controls. 

The officials included in OIT’s order are 
Dr. Hutmacher and Mr. Brandes, of Satis, 
A. G., and Van Uden’s managing director, 
Leopold Kolisch. 

The denial order is the first one directed 
at a foreign freight forwarding firm by OIT. 

The elaborate, wilful deceptions practiced 
by Satis, Van Uden’s, and the firms’ officials 
fully justify the denial order. However, rec- 
ognizing the importance of foreign freight 
forwarders in carrying out United States ex- 
port controls, and to encourage their coop- 
eration, OIT has offered Van Uden’s an op- 
portunity to show its good faith by changing 
its organization to eliminate Kolisch, and 
any other employee who might violate 
United States export controls. Kolisch was 
named specifically because he directed Van 
Uden’s part in the negotiations. If these 
changes are made promptly, the firm may 
apply to OIT for modification of the order 
after one year. Satis and its officials are not 
included in this provision. 

Investigation by United States Govern- 
ment oversea representatives and by OIT’s 
Investigation Staff revealed that Satis in- 
tended from the beginning to ship the mill 
to Hungary, a country for which OIT would 
not license the shipment of strategic equip- 
ment. 

To conceal this intention, Satis, in order- 
ing the $118,050 mill from an American sup- 
plier, falsely stated that it was to be used 
for production of textile machinery parts 
in the branch plant of the Italian Nova 
Works, subsidiary of a Swiss firm, in Brescia, 
Italy. Assured by United States officials in 
Italy that the Nova Works was of good repute 
and that the transaction appeared to be bona 
fide, OIT granted a license for export of the 
mill to the Italian plant. 

Van Uden’s was named by Satis as the in- 
termediate consignee, designated to receive 
and forward the shipment for Satis from 
Rotterdam. Although Van Uden’s knew 
from the bill of lading that the mill was to 
go to Italy, the Netherlands forwarding firm 
carried out previous instructions from a 
Budapest freight forwarder, Ungarische All- 
gemeine Transport, A. G., to forward the 
mill to D. Mavag Gepagyar, N. V., in Diosgyar, 
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Hungary. Under Kolisch’s instigation, the 
firm carefully concealed this fact from 
United States Government Officials in Rot- 
terdam, who inquired about the shipment 
several times, both before and after it ar- 
rived at Rotterdam. 

Proceedings against the Italian Nova 
works, its branch plant, and the parent 
Swiss firm have been dismissed by OIT be- 
cause investigation showed that they did not 
knowingly participate in the violations, but 
actually expected to receive and use the bor- 
ing and turning mill. 

No proceedings were brought against the 
American supplier, which had no knowledge 
of the mill’s actual destination, OIT said.— 
OIT-853, Oct. 3, 1951. 


Two NEw REGULATIONS ON PLUMBERS’ 
Brass Goops 


On or before November 15, 1951, applicants 
for licenses to export plumbers’ brass goods 
(Schedule B, No. 645600) are required to 
report the quantity and total dollar value 
of their exports of plumbers’ brass goods in 
1949, 1950, and the first half of 1951 on Form 
IT-821. Exports to each country should be 
entered separately. Exports to Canada, 
covered by other regulations, should not be 
reported. This applies to exporters who have 
license applications pending in OIT as well 
as to those who intend to file applications. 

Each license applicant also must give the 
names of all other individuals or organiza- 
tions which he controls or owns and which 
are engaged in the same or similar type of 
business. He should also indicate any indi- 
vidual or organization which owns or con- 
trols his operation. 

Also, beginning October 4, 1951, each ap- 
plicant for a license to export plumbers’ 
brass goods must submit an acceptance let- 
ter from his supplier, a bill of sale, or other 
proof that the materials covered by his ap- 
plication actually are available to him. 
Commitment letters must be dated and must 
be no more than 90 days old when received 
by OIT.—OIT-—854; CEB-642. 


NEW PROCEDURE FOR TOTALLY ALLOCATED 
METALS 


Exporters of metals which are totally 
allocated by the National Production Au- 
thority should file requests for allocation 
authorizations with OIT together with their 
applications for licenses to export those 
commodities. 

Though the responsibility for making al- 
locations remains with NPA, this procedure 
will permit coordination of NPA allocation 
action with OIT licensing action, so that ex- 
porters will be authorized to accept or deliver 
specified quantities of totally allocated ma- 
terials at the same time they are authorized 
to export them. Previously allocation re- 
quests were filed directly with NPA, and li- 
cense applications were filed separately with 
OIT. 

The totally allocated metals, the governing 
NPA orders, and the NPAF forms to be used 
in filing allocation requests are: tin (M-8; 
NPAF-7); slab zinc (M-9; NPAF-110); cop- 
per refinery shapes (not CMP shapes), brass 
and bronze ingots, and copper base alloy 
scrap (M-16; NPAF-83); pure tungsten 
(M-81; NPAF-114); tungsten, except pure 
(M-80; NPAF-114); pure molybdenum (M-— 
81; NPAF-114); molybdenum, except pure 
(M-80; NPAF-114); soft pig lead (M-—T76; 
NPAF-115). 

Totally allocated commodities are those 
which may not be used, purchased, or sold 
without NPA authorization. This authori- 
zation. must be obtained in addition to an 
export license if the commodities are to be 
shipped overseas.—OIT--855, Oct. 4, 1951; and 
CEB-642. 





Between December 31, 1950, and June 30, 
1951, the number of radio listeners in Aus- 


tria increased by 92,117—from 1,318,039 to 
1,410,156. 


October 15, 1951 


Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


(STATE DEPARTMENT RELEASE No. 891 or 
OcTOBER 3, 1951) 


1942 Trade Agreement With Peru 
To Be Superseded by GATT 


The trade agreement concluded between 
the United States and Peru in 1942 will be 
superseded, as of October 7, 1951, by the pro- 
visions of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, to which Peru will become a con- 
tracting party on that date. 

Supersession of the 1942 agreement is pro- 
vided for in an exchange of notes between 
the two governments at Lima. The Peruvian 
note was signed on September 12 and the 
American reply on September 28. 

Announcement that Peru had signed the 
Torquay Protocol to the General Agreement 
on September 7 and would become a con- 
tracting party on October 7 was made in 
State Department Press Release No. 811 of 
September 10. 

As was stated in that release, the conces- 
sions exchanged by the two countries at 
Torquay in the General Agreement are of 
considerably wider coverage than those in 
the 1942 agreement. In the case of one item, 
candied or otherwise prepared or preserved 
ginger root, the concession made by the 
United States in the 1942 agreement will 
cease to be effective with the supersession of 
that agreement, and the tariff rate will in- 
crease from 10 percent ad valorem to 20 per- 
cent. The rate on this product when im- 
ported from Cuba will rise from 8 percent 
ad valorem to 18 percent. 


(STATE DEPARTMENT RELEASE No. 888 OF 
OcTOBER 2, 1951) 


Trade-Agreement Concessions Sus- 
pended With Respect to Imports 
from Czechoslovakia 


The President today notified the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury that after the close of 
business on November 1, 1951, United States 
concessions made in trade agreements will 
be suspended with regard to imports from 
Czechoslovakia. The action was taken in 
accordance with section 5 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 which states, 
in part, that “As soon as practicable the 
President shall take such action as is neces- 
sary to suspend, withdraw, or prevent the 
application of any reduction in any rate of 
duty, or binding of any existing customs or 
excise treatment, or other concession con- 
tained in any trade agreement * * * to 


imports from any nation or area dominated 
or controlled by the foreign government or 
foreign organization controlling the world 
Communist movement.” 

The Department of State announced on 
July 31, 1951 (Press Release No. 689), that 
the United States had determined to with- 
draw from Czechoslovakia the benefits of 
trade-agreement tariff concessions and to 
request the Contracting Parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which 
is now meeting at Geneva, Switzerland, to 
concur in the termination of all of the obli- 
gations existing between this Government 
and Czechoslovakia by virtue of the pro- 
visions of the General Agreement. 

On September 27 the Contracting Parties 
by a vote of 24 to 1 with 4 abstentions, agreed 
that the Governments of the United States 
and of Czechoslovakia should be free to sus- 
pend their obligations to each other which 
occur in the General Agreement. On Sep- 
tember 29 the Chairman of the United States 
Delegation to the Contracting Parties noti- 
fied the Secretariat of the Contracting Par- 
ties that the United States Government was 
invoking its rights under the declaration 
adopted on September 27 and was suspend- 
ing, effective immediately and until further 
notice, the obligations of the United States 
with respect to Czechoslovakia under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

United States concessions provided for in 
Schedule XX of the General Agreement will 
continue to be applied to imports from other 
countries to which the United States is cur- 
rently granting the benefit of trade-agree- 
ment concessions. 

On August 1, the President signed a proc- 
lamation ordering the suspension of trade- 
agreement concessions from communist- 
dominated countries. Because, however, on 
that date the United States had interna- 
tional commitments with several such coun- 
tries which were not consistent with with- 
drawal of concessions from them, the 
proclamation stated that the Treasury, from 
time to time, would be notified of the coun- 
tries from whose goods the concessions 
should be suspended. On the same date the 
President notified the Treasury of the sus- 
pension, as of August 31, of trade-agreement 
concessions on imports from various speci- 
fied countries (Press Release No. 690). 

On September 17 the President notified the 
Treasury of the suspension, effective Octo- 
ber 17, of trade-agreement concessions on 
imports from Bulgaria (Press Release No. 
846). 





legal time limit. 





Certain Czech Imports Liable to Customs Penalty 


Following receipt of information from the Department of State that the certification 
of consular invoices on Czechoslovak merchandise is being indefinitely delayed, the 
Bureau of Customs today warned that the maximum penalty permitted under law may 
be assessed when such shipments are not covered by the required documents within the 


Frank Dow, Commissioner of Customs,’ said that entry bonds provide for payment of 
up to the value of the merchandise plus estimated duties for failure to file a certified 
invoice within six months from the date of entry of the merchandise. It is anticipated 
that United States importers generally will take cognizance of the financial risk involved 
when the required certified invoices are not produced. 

The State Department said in view of the imposed limitation of its Embassy and 
Consular Staff in Czechoslovakia and the burdens on the American Embassy and the 
consular section at Praha in dealing with present problems, it is unlikely that consular 
invoices can be certified for an indefinite period. 

In considering a petition for remission or mitigation of penalties for failure to produce 
a certified consular invoice, Customs must necessarily take the position that inability to 
procure a certified invoice for such reasons will not justify mitigation or remission. 
Customs will grant remission or mitigation only when additional reasons are shown such 
as, for example, when the merchandise was afloat before the United States importer could 
be informed of the new ruling—Press Revease, U. S. Treasury Dept., Oct. 3, 1951. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
——- 


(Continued from p. 7) 


23 Nieuwstraat, Alost, wishes to contact 
American manufacturers of automobiles for 
the purpose of obtaining Belgian agency. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 

52. Belgium—‘Le Williams” (agent, im- 
porter, manufacturer of anticalcareous prod- 
ucts for boilers) , 24 rue de l’Evéque, Brussels, 
seeks representation for apparatus, machin- 
ery, finished products, and raw materials for 
use in various industries, particularly indus- 
tries using steam boilers. 

53. England—Harry Wachenheimer (export 
agent), 2 Talbot Square, London, W. 2, wishes 
to represent United States firms desiring to 
sell their products in the United Kingdom 
and Europe. Firm indicates its connections 
are extensive. 

54. Union of South Africa—P. J. G. Woot- 
ton & Co. (Pty) Limited (manufacturer’s 
representative), 30 Commercial Road, Dur- 
ban, wishes to obtain direct representation 
for American manufacturers or exporters of 
new cotton wastes. The following types of 
new cotton wastes are required: (1) “Shod- 
dy” cotton waste; (2) thread cotton waste, 
white and colored; (3) machined cotton 
waste, white and/or colored; (4) “shoddy” 
cotton waste, colored with staple length of 2 
to 4 inches, suitable for manufacturing in- 
expensive native blankets; and (5) cuttings 
and/or clippings from clothing and/or tex- 
tiles. All prices quoted to be based on the 
following: F. o. b. American port; c. SS. 
Durban; include 3 percent selling com- 
mission in quotations; weight and corre- 
sponding capacities of each bale; samples of 
each type of waste (100-percent new mate- 
rials) requested by firm to be sent air mail 
with each offer. Firm is interested only in 
new cotton wastes, and wishes to obtain 
sole South African representation of a cot- 
ton-waste manufacturer who is in a position 
to export direct. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 





Foreign Visitors 


55. Chile—Francisco J. Schlesinger (im- 
porter, wholesaler, sales/indent agent), Calle 
Nueva York 52, Oficina 702, Casilla 9417, 
Santiago, is interested in obtaining agencies 
for textile machinery, automobile replace- 
ment parts, industrial chemicals, zine ozide, 
resins, woolen fabrics for neckties, radio re- 
placement parts, tissue paper for the manu- 
facture of carbon paper, buckles, linoleum, 
plush for upholstery, steel wire for making 
springs, paraffin paste, enameled wire for 
electric motors, and welding materials. He 
is now in the United States until late in 
October. United States address: Statler 
Hotel, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-third 
Street, New York,N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Providence, and Chicago. 

(Previously announced in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, October 8, 1951.) 

56. Cuba—Emilio Zabaleta (agent), San 
Ignacio 214, Dept. 11, Apartado 688, Habana, 
is interested in obtaining agencies On a com- 
mission basis for steel products, heavy and 
light hardware, and building materials in 
general. Scheduled to arrive October 20, via 
New Orleans, for a month’s visit. United 
States address: 1215 Manheim Road, Kansas 
City 3, Mo. Itinerary: New Orleans, Bir- 
mingham, Atlanta, Fort Worth, Chattanooga, 
Nashville, Kansas City, Columbus (Ohio), 
Chicago, New York, and Miami. 

57. Greece—Takis G. Vetopoulos, repre- 
senting N. Polites & T. Vetopoulos (importer, 
exporter), 4 Korai Street, Athens, is inter- 
ested in obtaining agencies for United States 
manufacturers of tires, razor blades, razor- 
blade machinery, and cotton-spinning ma- 
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chinery, and requests technical information 
on the manufacture of razor blades. Also, 
interested in contacting United States im- 
porters of sponges. Scheduled to arrive Sep- 
tember 25, via New York, for a visit of 2 
months. United States address: c/o Amero- 
rient Corporation, 2067 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

58. Ireland—James O’Connell, represent- 
ing Lucey & O’Connell Ltd. (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler), Mulgrave Road, Cork, is 
interested in importing agricultural ma- 
chinery, farm seeds, and grain. Scheduled 
to arrive October 16, via New York, for a 
visit of 2 months. United States address: 
c/o International Harvester Co., 180 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, and Detroit. 

59. Italy—Dr. Armando Torboli, represent- 
ing ALFAR—Azienda Laboratori Farmaceu- 
tici (ALFAR Pharmaceutical Corporation), 
(manufacturer, importer, wholesaler), Viale 
Liberta 137, Catania, is interested in im- 
porting medicines, pharmaceutical and 
chemical products, and in studying labora- 
tory and manufacturing methods of these 
products. Scheduled to arrive October 1, via 
New York, for a visit of 4 months. United 
States address: c/o Lederle Corporation, 
Pearl River, New York. 

60. Nicaragua—Adilia Lacayo Solorzano 
(owner and operator of retail clothing store), 
Frente al Banco Tefel, Managua, is interested 
in silk and cotton remnants. Scheduled to 
arrive October 1, via New Orleans, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. United States address: 600 West 
One Hundred and Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New Orleans and 
New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States, from this Division and from Depart- 


ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Agar-Agar Exporters—Japan. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 


Equipment Importers and Dealers—Angola. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers and 
Chandlers—Israel. 

Canneries—Sweden. 

Cordage, Rope and Twine Manufacturers 
and Exporters—Ceylon. 

Curio, Novelty and Handicraft Dealers, 
Manufacturers and Exporters—Switzerland. 

Curio, Novelty and Handicraft Dealers, 
Manufacturers and Exporters—Thailand. 

Electric Power Companies—Italy. 

Glue Manufacturers—Pakistan. 

Hide and Skin Exporters—Newfoundland. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers and Ex- 
porters—Sweden. 

Iron, Steel and Building Material Importers 
and Dealers—Italy. 

Machine Tool Manufacturers—Italy. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Honduras. 

Motorcycle, Micromotorcycle, Motorscooter 
and Children’s Bicycle Manufacturers—lItaly. 

Paint, Varnish and Pigment Manufacturers 
and Exporters—Sweden. 

Petroleum Industry—Thailand. 

Plastic Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Germany. 

Plastic Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Japan. 

Plastic Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Sweden. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Greece. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Surinam. 

Sack Cloth, Scrap Jute, Exporters—Egypt. 

Sugar Mills—Nicaragua. 

Tanneries—Cuba. 

Tanneries—Morocco. 
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Tobacco 


ISRAEL ENCOURAGES PRODUCTION 


Tobacco cultivation, historically an excly- 
sively Arab type of farming in Palestine, suf- 
fered a decline during and following the 
hostilities in 1948. During the past 2 years. 
however, active Government fostering to in- 
crease domestic production of tobacco and 
integration of Arab farms into the genera] 
agricultural economy of the country have 
raised the tobacco acreage of Israel in 195) 
near the prewar peak area of 12,100 acres for 
all of Palestine. Yields per acre, however, 
are still low. 

Israel’s tobacco manufacturers and farm- 
ing interests have responded eagerly to the 
Government’s efforts to increase domestic 
cultivation. Two new cigarette factories 
have entered the field in addition to the 
Jewish firms already operating before the 
Arab-Israel war. Jerusalem Cigarettes, Ltd, 
a joint enterprise of the Union of Israel Cig- 
arette Factories, opened a factory in Jeru- 
salem in 1950. The Lydda Cigarette Factory, 
Ltd., opened in 1951 is a cooperative, most of 
whose shares are held by the Histadrut (Gen- 
eral Federation of Jewish Labor) and 29 
Israel ex-servicemen. In addition to the two 
new plants a number of drying and curing 
barns have been erected. The Government 
is being urged to approve the purchase of a 
“proctor,” one of which, it is asserted, would 
be sufficient to handle the entire country’s 
output of leaves. 

Government interest in increasing domes- 
tic cultivation appears to be motivated pri- 
marily by a desire to conserve foreign ex- 
change. Government spokesmen have indi- 
cated that the Government does not contem- 
plate reducing the per capita consumption 
of cigarettes. The Israel population, rapidly 
increasing through immigration, is expected 
to consume almost 2,000 metric tons of cig- 
arettes in 1952. 

Inasmuch as the people of Israel show a 
marked preference for Virginia cigarettes, 
local manufacturers and Government plan- 
ners have given assistance to efforts to grow 
Virginia-type tobacco. The current season’s 
plantings (132 acres) are expected to yield 
68 metric tons of Virginia-type tobacco. 

Although the Israel Government is en- 
deavoring to expand domestic cultivation, 
tobacco manufacturers believe that the 
country will continue to import tobacco, es- 
pecially Virginia leaf, and if foreign exchange 
is available even to increase imports. Before 
World War II almost all cigarettes consumed 
in Palestine were of Turkish variety, but the 
large number of British and Allied troops in 
the country during World War II introduced 
Virginia cigarettes in large quantities, and 
the local population apparently has favored 
them since that time. It is believed that 
the Government’s efforts to foster cultivation 
of Virginia-type leaf tobacco are motivated 
by the consideration that Israel smokers will 
continue to insist on Virginia cigarettes. 

The Government’s generous attitude 
toward cigarette consumption is strength- 
ened by the large revenue derived from the 
tobacco excise taxes. Excise duties levied 
during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1950, 
brought 1£3,200,000 in revenue. Excise duties 
on tobacco during the fiscal year 1950-51 are 
estimated to have yielded over I£6,000,000. 
More than I£8,000,000 in excise taxes are ex- 
pected in the fiscal year 1951-52. Tobacco 
is also the most important single source of 
import duties for the Israel Government, 
On the 775 metric tons of “unmanufactured” 
tobacco imported in 1950, the Government 
collected I£850,000 in duties. (1 Israel 
pound=about US$2.80.) 
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